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tenets spread through Persia until it may be said that 
thousands nominally Mohammedans are in reality ad- 
herents to this new humanitarian faith. 


ad 


Ir is interesting to note how fully abreast of the best 
modern thought and effort is the declaration of purpose 
put forth by Abdul Baha. In the “Kitab i Akdas”’ (the 
Holy Book) the Persian reformer proclaims the objects 
he has in mind. The first of these is to bring about 
universal peace. He calls upon the nations to settle 
their differences bya board of arbitration. Second, he 
pleads for a universal language, “the great source of 
concord.” ‘Third, he desires spiritual equality; 7.e., 
people of all nations to do away with caste and special 
classes and to meet on the broad platform of one eternal 
Father, all men his sons. Fourth, Abdul Baha lays 
special emphasis upon the worth and dignity of labor. 
Every one should work, every one have some useful occu- 
pation; for work is worship. Fifth, emphasis is to be 
placed upon universal education ‘‘for the poor, for the 
rich, for the girl, for the boy.” 


Ra 


M. HrerpoLtyte Dreyrus of Paris, who has recently 
been in Persia, writes, “I find among the inhabitants of 
Teheran and other cities all those imbued with liberal 
and progressive views are Bahais.’’ This is a somewhat 
startling statement when it is remembered that Teheran 
has always been looked upon as the stronghold of the 
Shi-ite form of Mohammedanism, but, then, no more 
strange perhaps\jthan to find early Christianity flowering 
out in the strongholds of Judaism or Unitarianism finding 
expression in [Calvinistic Geneva and in Massachusetts. 


Ra 


SELDoM, in human history, has any friendship, full in 
the public eye, been subjected to the tension which has 
been put upon the one between President Taft and ex- 
President Roosevelt. The inner relations between David 
and Jonathan are hidden from us, and the delicate ad- 
justments between Damon and Pythias have not been 
minutely recorded: doubtless there was a little tension 
at times. But, if the friendship between Taft and Roose- 
velt can survive the open attacks and insidious goadings 
to which it is being subjected, it will deserve to rank 
among the famous classic friendships of the past. That 
these men have been warm friends, we know; that they 
still are (despite the malicious assaults of a pestilential 
gadfly press) there is good reason to believe. Nature 
intended them to be friends: there is a nobility in each 
which must command the confidence of the other; and 
there is a difference between them—as to rapidity of 
nerve-vibration—which ought to attract mutually and 
charm. Will they remain friends? Can their splendid 
friendship bear the terrible strain which is—and is to be— 
put upon it? 

& 


SociaL readjustment is no child’s play. It involves 
far-reaching difficulties. Massachusetts enacted last year 
a fifty-four-hour law forbidding the employment of 
women and minors in factories for more than fifty-four 
hours per week. This was a reduction of two hours 
from the previous law. ‘This is a wise enactment, pro- 
vided other things are equal. Ultimately, we hope to 
see their working hours even further reduced. But note 
the immediate result. The number of women and 
minors employed in textile mills is so large that their hours 
determine those of the men as well. Hence the working 
week for all is reduced to that time. At previous re- 
ductions the manufacturers have maintained the old 
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wage scale, paying the same rate for fifty-six hours as 
previously for fifty-eight, and for fifty-eight as previously 
for sixty. But this time they have refused, declaring, 
apparently with reason, that they could not afford it 
under present market conditions. Hence great discon- 
tent among factory employees, with strikes and even 
riot in Lawrence, where there are employed many for- 
eigners of little or no education, with no desire for shorter 
working hours, but with a very keen desire for every 
penny they can earn. Ultimately, the old wage scale for 
the new hours will doubtless be achieved, but in the 
mean time suffering and want in the very class whom it 
was intended to benefit. If the consumer would pay 
one cent more a yard for his cloth, it would probably 
much more than offset the increased cost, but to make 
the price that much higher is beyond the power of any 
individual manufacturer. It is not only the way of the 
transgressor which is hard. ‘The would-be benefactor also 
has his troubles. 
a 


THOSE who doubt that peace, as well as war, can pro- 
duce heroes, would do well to review the accounts of 
many recent conflagrations. The three firemen who 
made their way along an eaves-trough in Boston, high 
above the ground and liable to break off under them, 
while those who were rescued struggled in hysterics of 
fear, revealed as much courage and self-devotion as any 
record of battle can show, and that without any of the 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war. ‘The psycholo- 
gist who may try to analyze their motives into the effect 
of discipline, the love of glory, or what not, must do the 
same with the bravery of the soldier. He reckons ill 
concerning human nature who leaves out the love of 
sacrifice as well as of self. 


THE tremendous fire in the Equitable Building of New 
York developed great heroism among the firemen, but 
none greater than that shown by Father McGean. See- 
ing a man imprisoned by fallen stone and beyond hope 
of escape, the priest went as near him as he could, and 
administered the rites of the Church which are appro- 
priate to the dying. In doing so, he risked his own 
life, for, as he was dragged away by the spectators, a 
mass of brick and stone fell, which would surely have 
buried him. It was a gallant deed, and, however much 
others may doubt the efficacy of the rites or fail to 
agree with the brave ecclesiastic’s theology, surely no 
one can say that Catholic priests are hypocrites. If 
any one does, let him ask himself if his own faith, what- 
ever it may be, would be likely to show such works. 


ed 


PRESIDENTS and prime-ministers may cry, “Peace, 
peace,’ and committees on Foreign Relations may vote 
as they will; but there can be no real and trustworthy 
international comity until the People (with a capital P) 
have been shown that war is wasteful and hateful, and 
takes money from their pockets and sons from their fire- 
sides. "The signing of one or more treaties is probably 
educational at least, but it effects nothing definitive; it is 
what the People desire that really counts; the education 
of the masses of the people into adherence to judicial 
methods, for nations as for individuals,—this is the 
Peace Problem in a nutshell. Far better than pedantic 
researches in antiquarian fields of jurisprudence would 
be the equipping of a thousand earnest lecturers, in 
Great Britain and the United States, with the stern, 
savage facts, and stereopticon pictures of facts, which 
real war generates, and making direct appeal to the in- 
telligence of the plain people, who, in the last resort, 
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decide for war or against it. Such a campaign of popular 
education would not gratify the scholastic temperament, 
but it would ‘‘get”’ the jury, it would ‘‘make good.” 


Ministers and Churches. 


What is it that calls men into the ministry? Mixed 
motives generally. There is the zeal for service for the 
kingdom of God. ‘There are also the appeals to a man’s 
vanity in the position of prominence which a minister 
occupies, and the entrance into social circles that might 
not otherwise be open to him. ‘There is also the excite- 
ment of a certain kind of emotional fervor which finds 
vent in words of loftiest aspiration, but which does not 
always imply a corresponding moral character. 

There is always a great moral danger when a man 
habitually expresses more than he really means, even 
though he feel it for the moment. ‘The worst of it is, 
so far as the rest of the world is concerned, that men who 
yield to this kind of temptation may not know them- 
selves to be hypocrites, though their lives may completely 
belie their teachings. A horrible instance of ministerial 
wrong-doing, which may probably be explained after some 
such fashion, is now in the minds of the country. It is 
exceptional in the awful degree of its depravity, but 
minor instances of similar wrong-doing are not infrequent. 

Just how such men are to be understood is one of the 
most difficult problems, but the practical conclusions 
with regard to the conduct of our churches in the choice 
of a minister are obvious. No religious body is safe from 
such individuals. Indeed, they are likely to hold their 
denominational bonds rather lightly. Their theology 
is likely to be chameleon-like, taking the color of its 
environment. Nor can they always be easily got rid of 
even when their evil character is perhaps suspected. 
Such men have generally a fluent tongue, and exercise 
an extraordinary fascination over certain minds. The 
effort needed to get rid of such a man gives rise to 
hatred, jealousy, and kindred evils, even when the proof 
of wrong-doing is beyond dispute, which is frequently not 
the case. 

The only safe way for any church is to use the greatest 
possible care in its choice of a minister. Especially is 
this true of our smaller churches. They seem the nat- 
ural prey of such men. Our Fellowship Committees 
exercise a needed vigilance in this matter; but we believe 
that the churches would do well to ask themselves whether 
the council of churches, which we have come to regard 
as more ornamental than useful, might not well be re- 
stored to its former vigor as an additional safeguard. 
Such a council is generally called when a man is to be 
ordained; but it is not expected to make any inquiries, 
but merely to grace the occasion by its approval and by 
the participation of some of its members in the ordina- 
tion services. ‘This makes it little more than a farce. 

The jealousy of councils is due to the fear lest they 
should hamper the doctrinal liberty of the minister. 
This danger is long since past. It is the function of the 
council to inquire whether it regards the proposed action 
of the church which calls it to be wise or not, or at its 
lowest to inquire whether in view of the action of the 
church already taken it is willing to renew the fellowship 
of the churches represented with the one calling for 
council. It does not bind the church to follow its ad- 
vice, but it does help to guide it in actions of great mo- 
ment. In so doing it also helps to draw the churches 
together into closer fellowship. 

In the Trinitarian Congregational churches, where 
councils are still in full vigor, they rarely refuse to ad- 
vise the ordination of a man: especially rare is such a 
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refusal on account of the lack of orthodoxy of the candi- 
date. But they do exercise a notable influence in making 
churches careful in their choice of a minister, and still 
more in deterring from seeking a parish those whose 
record will not bear inspection or whose temperament 
or lack of education precludes the probability of their 
being useful as ministers. 

Councils may err, but it is very rarely the case that 
they err on the side of severity: especially rare would 
such a mistake be in our Unitarian fellowship. And the 
remedy for such error always lies in the hands of the 
church, which may without discourtesy, after due de- 
liberation, refuse to follow the advice of the council. 
A happy instance of such disregard of council may be 
cited in the case of the Old South Church of Boston, 
which, against the advice of the council, persisted in its 
choice of Dr. George A. Gordon as pastor. This is no 
proof of the lack of worth of councils, but an instance of 
the easy remedy to be found, when they occasionally make 
mistakes. 

Nor is the council to be feared by any fit minister. 
On the contrary, it affords him a needed opportunity 
to make known, not only to his own church, but to the 
other churches of the vicinage and to the community where 
he is to work what his aspirations are. If he has some new 
message, he can, if he choose, set it forth in its broader 
outlines and to a more representative circle of people 
than he can generally from the pulpit in his ordinary 
preaching. He also brings himself to the acquaintance 
of the neighboring ministers and churches in a way that 
years of casual acquaintance might not afford. 

We wish, then, that every man who desires to enter 
the ministry of our fellowship, whether coming from some 
other ministry or first entering on his career, might not 
only be privately examined by one of our Fellowship 
Committees before being recommended as a candidate, 
but might also be publicly examined by a live council 
before being inducted into his first charge, as to his fitness 
for that position. Besides being an additional safeguard 
to our churches, it would add to the dignity of his minis- 
try, it would enable him to announce his message to the 
surrounding community with force, and would strengthen 
the bonds of fellowship between our churches. 7.D.B. 


Picture Language in Religion. 


All kinds of symbols, whether in words or in music, or 
in ceremonies and ritual, or in actual paintings and statues 
(or idols), make up the picture language of religion. The 
Christmas and Easter festivals, the keeping of the Sab- 
bath, the use of a church building, consecrated to a 
special purpose, all belong to our picture language. 

There are those who are shy of this kind of language. 
They fear that it is not exact and sincere. But we modern 
men are just as dependent upon it in some form or other 
as ever our fathers were. In fact we use picture lan- 
guage and symbols in everything else as well as in our 
religion. ‘There is no such thing as the exact expression 
of a thought or idea. We must do our best to tell the 
truth, but, when we do our best, we constantly fall back 
upon figures and images. We have to say, “My thought 
is like this,’ and then give an illustration or tell a story 
or parable. ‘Trace back the words of a sentence to their 
far-away origin, and they are full of sense pictures. Here 
is the office of the poets and artists. What literalist or 
mathematician ever could tell more truthfully “how the 
water came down at Lodore,”’ than Southey has told us? 
We surmise that the poetry is just about what the 
Eternal Beauty wished to convey to the soul of a man! 
Take, for example, the symbolism involved in even the 
barest Protestant church. It represents all the ideal 
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interests of mankind, faith, hope, the thought of God, 
in just as real a sense as St. Peter’s at Rome. We try to 
name God, and how helpless we are! No word will suffice. 
We strain language and say, “God is Spirit,” and ‘God is 
light,’’ and ‘‘God is love,” and “‘he is father.’’ ‘The best 
we can do isall picture language, as, in the world of science, 
it is now nothing but symbolism, when they try to talk 
of matter or the ether. 

How far can we truthfully go together with the im- 
mense scheme of symbolism that has built itself up about 
the person of Jesus? ‘There is a valid sense in which all 
men of any type of faith in spiritual reality may quite 
heartily accept this ancient Christian story. The story 
is that the creative life, or energy, or will, or, better, Good 
Will, that guides all evolution, made itself known in the 
beautiful life of a man, full of justice and kindness, and 
devoted to the service of his brothers. Does any one, 
then, wish to know what God is like? ‘The answer is in 
the image or story of Jesus. The answer is that eternal 
love is behind the mystery of the world, that where Jesus 
came from all goodness abides. Who is not glad that 
the world has celebrated the birth of the man whose good- 
ness is a sign for a good universe? ‘The sign is true, as sure 
as there is any truth. 

An unknown vine has grown in a man’s garden. One 
day it produces its first bunch of grapes. This is a sample 
of what the vine will do. Let criticism say its last 
word, and it still remains a fact to be glad for, that Jesus’ 
life came into the world like fruit on the vine, as if to say, 
“The vine is like this!” 

The danger with the picture language is not that it is 
not true, but rather, since the reality is larger than any 
symbol or picture, that men will stop with their fine piece 
of symbolism, and imagine that they have got all the 
truth there is. ‘Thus, men, discoursing on music, some- 
times think that they have exhausted good music by a 
few classical names of Beethoven’s time. ‘Thus the 
Sunday-school teachers have often supposed there was 
some magic value in Bible stories of virtue or fidelity, and 
have struggled to rouse enthusiasm in their pupils over 
the ‘‘sacred’’ instances of Abraham and Jacob. We pity 
the community where you cannot find fresh stories, in 
some respects better than the old ones. We do not 
think Joseph’s virtue very wonderful: we prefer-to take 
such virtue for granted in our boys. 

We mistrust, therefore, all narrow, partial, or separa- 
tist use of picture language. Does the priest make the 
church appear the only sacred place? Does he think 
that God is present only when he elevates the host? Does 
he imagine that he is in a class apart from the common 
life of man? Does any one suppose that the eternal love 
and goodness ‘‘broke through” only once in human his- 
tory, and that there was never an ‘‘incarnation”’ before 
or since that one for which Christmas is kept? ‘The 
error in these cases is not in the use of picture language, 
but in the restriction to certain conventional instances, 
whereas the truth is so big, and all the time growing and 
being freshly revealed, that you can never keep up with it. 
You must add every day new figures and pictures of beauty 
and noble stories. 

The fact is, the world is a vast system of parable 
to teach man, God’s child, to walk with God and love God 
and think his thoughts. Who has begun to comprehend 
his beauty or his goodness or the majestic plan, through 
which ever, in new tides, light and good will are seen to 
pour into the world! It is dreadful when the symbol is 
actually made to stand in the way of man’s vision and his 
growth. ‘The restricted, partial, and conventional views 
about Jesus have here their worst danger. It is bad sym- 
bolism if you let children think Jesus’ birth or death was 
exceptional, that angels sang for him and do not just as 
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truly sing for every child, that Jesus was the only man 
who ever was willing to give his life for love’s sake. This 
was not what Jesus meant when he put a little child from 
the street in the midst of them. 

Men go into the diamond mines and find gems to-day 
as clear and precious as emperors of India ever wore. 
Men go out into their orchards and the word comes 
again and again, Here is new fruit as luscious as man 
ever ate. So we go from the admiration of the beautiful 
life of the man of Galilee, and, reading the story of some 
countryman of our own, we say to our boys, as we say 
in the case of the new-found gems, ‘Here is another 
son or daughter of God, as true-hearted, as devoted, as 
loving, as Jesus was.”’- Why not? - 

Moreover, the world needs this larger and universal 
symbolism, because the chief use of the picture is not for 
admiration, but rather for the development of manhood. 
The worship of Jesus, precisely like idolatry, separated 
the symbolic life from ordinary lives as a magic and super- 
natural thing. This was largely to make it ineffectual. 
It was like the early experiments with electricity. They 
got a few rare flashes and sparks out of their Leyden 
jars, and went away without using the marvellous power. 
To-day we do not need to take a child into a laboratory, 
in order to show him what electricity is like. He sees 
it in his father’s house and turns it on and uses it. He is 
able daily to learn more of its universal and beneficent 
presence. 

So with the Christ symbolism, the highest respect that 
we can pay to it is to free it of conventionalism and ex- 
clusiveness, not to rest any argument upon it, not even 
to feel obliged to use it except so far as it demands to be 
used for convenience of illustration, but rather to be on 
the watch for new appearances of its likeness; the uni- 
versally incarnating good will of God, and specially to 
give free flow through our own homes and lives. We are 
here not to worship it far off, but to help it prevail. 

CB De 


Current Topics. 


THE activities of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, head of the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture, 
are amply sustained in the unanimous report of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the department, which has 
been looking into the charges brought by Attorney- 
General Wickersham that the chief chemist has been guilty 
of technical violation of the law. The committee re- 
ported to the House last Monday its findings that Dr. 
Wiley had been justified in his employment of Dr. H. H. 
Rusby of New York on terms which the Department of 
Justice had declared illegal; that his activities in behalf 
of purity in food and drugs had been badly hampered by 
the illegal intervention of the Remsen referee board; 
and that the purposes of the law would most effectively 
be carried out by giving the chief chemist a free hand in 
the conduct of his bureau. The unanimous decision of 
the committee confirmed, in effect, the stand taken by 
President Taft, who recently caused the retirement of 
two of Dr. Wiley’s most determined opponents in the 
Department of Agriculture. 


vs 


Vicorous and effective measures were adopted by the 
administration last week to put a stop to a state of inter- 
nal discord in the Cuban republic which appeared to 
menace imminently the peace of the island. In a com- 
munication handed to President Gomez by the American 
Minister to Cuba, Secretary of State Knox on January 16 
called the attention of the Cuban executive to the state 
of unrest in Cuba, and summarized the dangers of the 
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immediate future in the following frank declaration: 
“The President of the United States looks to the Presi- 
dent of the Government of Cuba to prevent a threatened 
situation which would compel the government of the 
United States, much against its desire, to consider what 
meastres it must take in pursuance of its obligations in 
relation to Cuba.” At Havana Mr. Knox’s meaning 
was immediately interpreted to indicate the probability 
of a third occupation of the country in order to carry 
out the express duty of the northern republic to maintain 
order in the country which was set free by American 
arms. 
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THE warnings from Washington produced a prompt 
and lively effect at Havana. Under the pressure of 
prospective external intervention, the various factions 
in the political life of the infant republic set about finding 
a way to forestall the danger of foreign invasion,—an 
invasion which, in all probability, would have ended in 
an indefinite occupation. At a series of conferences 
between the president and the leaders of the malcontents 
the unanimous agreement was reached that the highest 
patriotic duty required the submersion of all factional 
differences. Chief among the forces arrayed against the 
government was the Veterans’ Association, which had 
set before itself the problem of undermining the loyalty 
of the military arm of the administration. The veterans 
were among the first to assure the Cuban executive and 
the American minister that the internal discord was at 
an end and that all parties would rally to the support of 
the government. By January 18 the negotiations at 
Havana had progressed so far that the Secretary of War 
at Washington expressed the opinion that there would be 
no intervention. 

ed 


THE old order is dying hard at Pekin. Although the 
edict of resignation is understood to have been signed 
several days ago by the ruling clan, its promulgation is 
being delayed -by the reactionaries who, in a series of 
conferences during the past week, have sought to devise 
means of prolonging the crisis in the hope of discovering 
a less humiliating issue than complete surrender. Premier 
Yuan Shi Kai, whose prolonged period of constructive 
illness delayed his recent return to power, again last week 
made the discovery that his health required a leave of 
constructive absence, during which he was unable to 
attend the conferences that dealt with the important 
question of the course to be pursued by the hard-pressed 
dynasty. In Pekin itself the situation is fraught with 
peril, chiefly because the Manchus are inflaming the 
passions of the loyalists with urgent appeals for the 
employment of force to retard the fall of the throne. 
Such an employment of force, it is well understood at the 
legations, will take the form of a massacre of Chinese 
in the capital. . j 

ad 

WHILE the Manchu princes are delaying the apparently 
inevitable act of abdication, and Premier Yuan Shi Kai 
is involving the situation in a network of finesse which is 
laying him open to the suspicion of double dealing, Dr. 
Sun Yat Sen last Monday issued an appeal for the world’s 
sympathy with the republican cause, that is peculiarly 
Occidental in its form of expression as well as its sub- 
stance. The provisional president of the Chinese re- 
public points out that 350,000,000 of people are pledged 
heart and soul to the republican cause; that all the treaty 
ports except Tien-Tsin and Nu-Chwang, which are ice- 
bound, are in the hands of the rebels, and that it is the 
intention of the victorious republicans never to submit 
to the dictation of the Manchus or of Yuan Shi Kai. 
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Dr. Sun begs the foreign powers to recognize the republic 
and thus end a situation which, in the light of independent 
despatches from Shanghai, is imposing virtual starvation 
upon millions of Chinese. 

ae 


_ A sHarP conflict between France and Italy appeared 
in prospect at the beginning of the week, because of the 
seizure and search of two French vessels bound from 
Marseilles for Tunis, by Italian warships on the watch - 
for contraband of war. On one of the steamships ar- 
rested—the Carthage—the Italian authorities seized two 
aéroplanes which they pronounced contraband. On the 
other—the Manouba—the Italian commander discovered 
twenty-nine Turks who declared themselves nurses, but 
whom the Italians suspected of being officers in disguise, 
on their way to the seat of war, and whose surrender was 
accordingly demanded and obtained. French public 
opinion was wrought up by the two incidents, and, pend- 
ing the determination of the general issues involved by 
tribunal at The Hague, the French government took 
the stand that national honor was involved in the seizures, 
and adopted immediate measures to bring strong pressure 
to bear at Rome for an adequate reparation: The ground 
was taken in Paris that Italy must be made to respect 
the French flag. 
ad 


THE progress of the ‘“‘second balloting,’ the aftermath 
to the recent general elections in Germany, is being 
watched with absorbing interest by the chief occupant of 
the palace at Potsdam. Much to the surprise of all con- 
cerned, the socialist gains foreshadowed by the decisive 
victory for that party on the first day of the election 
have failed to materialize in the reballotings, but the sit- 
uation even as it now stands is suggestive of grave peril 
to the existing order of things, inasmuch as the social- 
ists, whose ‘‘annihilation’’ the kaiser urgently recom- 
mended, polled approximately a third of the national 
electorate, and will enter the new Reichstag as one of the 
most powerful units in its makeup. So embarrassed is 
the government by the outcome of the elections so farthat 
it will not be a surprising development if the kaiser before 
long makes up his mind to adopt the drastic measure of 
dissolving parliament and making another appeal to the 
electorate in a bold attempt to accomplish more satisfac- 
tory results. 


Brevities. 


Many times it is not the work we do that tires us: it 
is the way we do it. 


Why is the Christmas pudding called a plum pudding? 
It contains no plums, unless for the time being we apply 
that term to raisins. 


Lord Kelvin used to say to his students, ‘Gentlemen, 
when you meet a difficulty, you are on the eve of a dis- 
covery.’’ Necessity often becomes opportunity. 


At a largely attended meeting of Congregational min- 
isters in Pilgrim Hall, Boston, resolutions of greeting to 
the Young Turk government, with sympathy and com- 
mendation, were adopted, expressing, as they believe, the 
moral sentiments and convictions of the people of the 
United States. 


Illegible handwriting is simply immoral. The tax 
that carelessness or indifference in this respect puts on 
the time, eyesight, and patience of editors, compositors, 
and others, is hardly to be atoned for by super-excellence 
in the thoughts thus inadequately expressed. All per- 
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sons may write legibly if they will take the trouble of 
it themselves instead of passing it along to some one 
else. 


Dr. A. J. Lyman, speaking before the Boston Con- 
gregational Club, drew a picture of Jonathan Edwards 
riveting the bars of the cage of the freedom of the human 
will so tightly that it could never escape; but he went 
on to say that the situation was saved by the fact that 

“the work was done from the outside, so that no human 
will could ever get in. 


A tradition of long standing forbids the drinking of 
water with one’s meals. ‘The experience of Prof. Hawks 
and his students at the University of Illinois, who have 
been investigating, indicates that, if water is taken with 
meals, there is a better digestion and more complete utili- 
zation of food. ‘This is another victory for those who say, 
“Do as you choose, and don’t bother about it.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


Pictures Wanted. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


For some time past it has been my desire to have, in the 
Church of the Messiah, a complete set of pictures of the 
ministers who have served that church since its organi- 
zation in 1825. ‘Three of these ministers are unrep- 
resented among the pictures now in our possession; 
namely, George H. Hepworth, Henry Powers, and William 
R. Alger. I should be glad to hear from any person 
who has a picture of any of these men which he is willing 
to give or sell to the Church of the Messiah, or who can 
tell me where such pictures may be found. Assistance 
in this regard will be appreciated. 

Joun Haynes Holmes. 


28 Garden Place, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Catholic Worship. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

It is evident that not all Catholics are in agreement 
on all points of doctrine and practice. For instance, 
our friend, Denis McCarthy, in a recent symposium in 
the Christian Register, says, ‘‘ Protestantism being what 
it is, no Protestant of sense expects Catholics to partici- 
pate in his religious services.”’ 

This we understand to be the attitude of Cardinal 
O’Connell, but I was present at a meeting of the Lake 
Mohonk Conference which Cardinal Gibbons attended. 
He took part in all the proceedings with hearty good- 
will, not even excepting the devotional service held each 
morning. It was a notable scene when Mr. Smiley, 
the Quaker, read a Psalm, Cardinal Gibbons offered 
prayer, Mr. Smiley read the Christmas Carol written by 
Dr. Sears, the Unitarian, and the Catholic Cardinal, the 
Quaker, Edward Everett Hale, Mr. Justice Brewer, a 
Congregationalist, Hon. Oscar Straus, a Jew, and others 
standing behind the speaker’s chair, joined in the sing- 
ing. Now this was certainly a religious service, and in 
it the cardinal joined apparently as cordially and un- 
affectedly as any one of the various denominations and 
religions represented. ‘To everybody present the event 
seemed an omen of peace and good-will, not only in the 
external world of politics and diplomacy, but also in the 
world of religion. GEORGE BATCHELOR. 

CaMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Petrarch, Sonnet 287. 


BY THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


Go, mournful rhymes, to that cold marble go 
That hides my holiest treasure in the ground. 
Call her! From Heaven let the answer sound, 

Though what is mortal of her lies so low. 

That I am weary of living, bid her know, , 

Of battling as with billows fierce and blind; 
But gathering up the flowers she dropped behind, 

I follow after, though with step too slow. 

She, living, was my theme for every lay; 

Now dead, she lives and is immortal grown, 
Because by all the world now leved and known. 

Bid her be watchful when I pass her way: 

For soon ‘twill be; our tryst is near; and she, 
Being herself, from Heaven is beckoning me. 
FLORENCE, ITALY. 


An Ancient Syrian Liberal. 


BY CHARLES H. LYTTLE. 


“In simple trust like theirs who heard 
Beside the Syrian sea, 
The gracious calling of the Lord.” 

There is an insinuating charm in the phrase of Whit- 
tier’s ‘“beside the Syrian sea.”” It awakes in us a sense 
of the far-off and indistinct beginnings of our Christian 
faith. It transports us in fancy to the blue skies of the 
Jordan valley side: we mingle in the throng that heeds 
Jesus’ words and rubs elbows with his disciples. The 
aroma and wonder of the Eastern world is packed into 
the adjective “Syrian.” And yet the Christianity of 
which we are best informed rolled westward, eddied 
about for a period in Antioch, rolled on then across 
Asia Minor, overtook Rome, and traversed Gaul. So 
one could scarcely think of the Pauline tide as Syrian, 
nor of the primitive discipleship as such. Did Whittier, 
then, use a term that denotes no historical reality? In 
fact, the little adjective “Syrian” dilates in significance 
as modern church history progresses. More and more 
we are led to investigate, not only the westward advance 
of the faith, but also its eastward penetration,—eastward 
beyond the Jordan, over into the Euphrates valley, on into 
Persia; westward into Armenia; southward into Arabia, 
even to the rock of Buddhism that could not be sur- 
mounted. Syrian Christianity is demanding our ap- 
preciation to-day. Upon it we have less illumination 
than upon Greek and Roman Christianity: because of 
it there remains fewer records. But what we do have are 
tokens of its value, its fervor, and its impressive veri- 
similitude to pure Christianity. The next twenty-five 
years should bring many revelations, rescued from the 
archive crannies of hitherto inaccessible monasteries in 
Mesopotamia and Armenia. 

So the fancy of Whittier shall be reinstated by the 
scrutiny of history, and the “‘simple Syrian trust” shall 
mean vastly more than a vivid. poetic metaphor. Al- 
ready it may justly call to our minds the name and 
personality of a great Syrian liberal of very early times. 
Of this person, Bardaisan of Edessa, and of his admirable 
liberalism it is my desire here to treat. 

After the final fall of Jerusalem in 130 A.D., and the dis- 
persal of the Jews and Christians contingent thereto, 
a wave of missionary activity seems to have gone out 
from Palestine and to have reached into far parts of the 
East and the North. About 150-160 A.D., a missionary 
named Addai made his way up along the trade route 
from Emesa, in outmost Palestine, north-east to the 
Arab town of Edessa, situated in a hollow of the hills, 
at the headwaters of the great Euphrates, and about two 
hundred miles east of the brilliant city of Antioch on the 
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Mediterranean coast. Edessa was an unique oasis 
city, with its native Arab-Syrian kings, its pagan wor- 
ship of the Heavenly Twins, and its large colony of 
Jewish traders who owed their presence and their pros- 
perity to the fact that in Edessa the great military roads 
of Rome converged (from north and south, from east 
and west). Along these roads journeyed incessant 
caravans of Persian slave-traders, Indian gem-merchants, 
Buddhist monks, of Roman officials, of grim legions, 
of luxurious, Neo-Platonic philosophers. Edessa was, 
therefore, motley in its population, ephemeral in its cult- 
ure, lenient in its morals. With the advent of Chris- 
tianity it became also animated in its religious life. 

Bardaisan was born (so we are told by an eleventh- 
century chronicler) in 154 A.D. He was brought up as a 
pagan priest, and when twenty-five was converted to 
Christianity. For a decent period he committed himself 
to the tutelage of the bishop of Edessa, and was known 
for his ardor and his benevolence. ‘Then he came to 
differ with the bishop on points of free-will and fate, and 
finally withdrew from the established Church to found 
a new conventicle in the vicinity. ‘This conventicle at- 
tracted the leading persons of the city, and was of ne- 
cessity suppressed by the rigid Byzantine emperor Zeno, 
about 430. 

Much of the charm and appeal of the personality of 
Bardaisan consists in its vagueness. It is remarkable 
that history has conserved of this man so much of good 
and so little of evil. He is one whose memory is blessed. 
First let us learn something of those theological opinions 
(as far as they are known) by which he is entitled to a 
position in the patristique of our liberal Christianity. 

We are obliged to glean his teachings from the dia- 
tribes of his opponents. ‘They protest that he erred in 
denying the resurrection of the flesh, the Nicene Chris- 
tology (for Bardaisan, of course, lived a century 
and more before Nicza believed in Jesus’ divine con- 
sciousness only), and in seeking to reconcile our phys- 
ical nature with our spiritual ideals in an exalted view 
of the sacrament of marriage. Moreover, we know 
that Bardaisan reacted stoutly against the inhuman 
immorality of certain Edessene customs, and that he 
taught the supremacy of the Christian consciousness. 
In fact, the one work which may with any probability 
be assigned to him or to his school is a beautiful ‘‘ Dia- 
logue upon Fate.’’ Of all the early treatises on this 
subject, that of Bardaisan is the most modern, the most 
acute. Furthermore, it is of vital interest to us; for 
we are nowadays assailed and half-persuaded by the 
doctrine that man is a plaything in the grasp of his en- 
vironment, that moral responsibility and moral self- 
assertion are all, and are only illusions. In Bardaisan’s 
time it was Fate under the aspect of planetary influences, 
instead of Fate under the aspect of environment and 
heredity, that sought to overawe, to submerge the moral 
dignity of man. ‘Therefore his pronouncement of the 
Christian basis is as timely as it is manly and decisive. 
Let me quote here a ringing passage in the Dialogue. 

The question put to him is this: “Are there not some 
who say that men are controlled by the decrees of fate, 
sometimes in an evil, sometimes in a good direction?” 

And Bardaisan makes answer :— 

“The body, indeed, is governed by its nature, and, 
when the conditions of nature are complied with, Fate 
comes into play and either helps or hinders us. And 
it is because of these contrarieties that some men have 
inferred the world to proceed without a governing prov- 
idence, and merely by the influences of the stars and 
physical nature. . 

“But do we not see the freedom of man repelling Fate 
and destroying its work? We have a power to make our 
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own character, though it remains true that a man cannot 
easily get free from the nature of our human being or 
of Fate. Yet what shall be said of the new race of us 
Christians whom in every land the Messiah established 
at his coming? For lo! all of us, in whatever land or 
state of body we are, are not prevented from obeying 
his teaching, nor can Fate compel us to do that which 
is impure in our eyes. Though many of us were born 
under the conjunction of the Moon and Mars, in Cancer, 
we do not cast out our dying to{the dogs as the Medes 
do; nor will we consent to certain evil practices of the 
Edessenes, though we are neighbors with them. For 
God in his kindness has endowed us with greater freedom 
than even the immense but mechanical sun. Man can 
possess himself or fail to possess [control] himself, and 
the praise or blame he deserves are his own vital con- 
cern. So much opportunity of freedom has been given 
to man that he may be reckoned with the angels and 
may be a medium of the will of God.” 

So much for the theological tenets of Bardaisan; he 
was courageous, he was far-sighted and independent, 
and exercised immense influence upon the church of 
his native Syria. Indeed, it may, with the greatest 
likelihood, be held that through the Christology of the 
Arian-Antioch school his teachings were amplified into 
momentous consequences for the Church at large. But 
the best part of Bardaisan’s memory is its personal 
part. He was remembered as a sterling character, as 
well as an acute thinker. There are four items of the 
tradition respecting his personality which may serve to 
reconstruct for us the picture of this lovable, honorable, 
memorable man, a friend to his followers,—a sterling 
and genial soul. Moreover, these traditions were pre- 
served in the polemics, largely, of his theological op- 
ponents. 

In the first place, we are told by the Greek fathers 
that Bardaisan wrote hymns, equal in number to the 
Psalms, and that the whole city went about singing them. 
None of these hymns are now extant; but they have 
served to give him through the centuries the enviable 
title of ‘‘Hymnologus.”’ Surely it is a happy and affec- 
tionate reminiscence. In the memorable Bede’s “ History 
of the English Church” one comes across the mention 
of a certain ‘‘ James, a deacon of York, who was unusually 
skilful in singing and began to teach many in the church 
to sing, thus rescuing them from the power of the old 
hater of mankind.” It must have been true of the 
ancient Syrian, also. 

The second item of our tradition comes from a fifth- 
century Armenian historian, Moses of Khorene. He 
tells us that the Syrian Bardaisan, after an arduous 
but unsuccessful effort to convert Armenia, stayed a 
while in their country and wrote an extended history of 
the Armenian kings. Then, quite as an irrelevant de- 
tail of literary appreciation, he adds, ‘‘He never falsified 
the truth in his writings.” For those days such a repu- 
tation was indeed meritorious! 

The third item is taken from the commentary of a 
fourth-century theologian, Ephrem Syrus. Once, during 
a conflict with the followers of Bardaisan, he took occasion 
to rebuke them for their rancor, saying that ‘‘their 


‘ master had been known for his temperate, nay, kindly, 


response to everybody.” 

Finally, we possess a wee bit of testimony out of an 
obscure Arabian writer of the ninth century. He refers 
casually to Bardaisan as an ancient who believed that 
the light of God resided in the heart of every man.” 

Here, therefore, in these meagre traditions, preserved 
by the barest chance in the pages of opponents, we have 
the memory of a great and good man—the picture of a 
pioneer, liberal, broad-minded, and great-hearted; a 
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thorough Christian who lived out, in his far-off Syrian 
time and locality, the simple trust that becomes in its 
turn a gracious calling to those who come after. | 

Truth, kindness, the harmony of the soul in the music 
of the lips, broad and firm convictions, faith in the po- 
tential nobility of every man and woman,—by the beauty 
of these characteristics he should win a little wayside 
shrine in our hearts. For such a man outsoars his short 
dates of birth and death, his now desolate Edessene 
home, and emerges from the past to greet us friendly, 
to incite us with the deep glow of his faith and the mild 
symmetry of his soul. We are taught the timeless 
majesty of noble character. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


An Ethiopian Liberal. 


BY REV. AUGUST KAMPMEIER. 


Who would have ever suspected that in the study of 
Ethiopic, besides the translations of the Old and New 
Testament, some Apocrypha, some earlier Christian 
writings, some writings of church fathers into Ethiopic, 
martyrologies, lives of saints, magical writings, a mixture 
of Christian and pagan elements, the writing of an Ethio- 
pian liberal would turn up? 

Christianity was introduced into Ethiopia in the fourth 
century and became the state religion. Many Jewish 
elements, as circumcision and other ceremonial laws, were 
retained. In the sixth century the Ethiopic Church by 
joining the Monophysites became separated from the 
Greek and Roman Catholic Church. From the time of 
the inroads of Islam and of surrounding wild nomad tribes 
till up to the beginning of modern history Ethiopia had 
troublous times. At the end of the fifteenth century the 
Portuguese mixed into the national affairs of the country, 
promising and giving help to the State under condition 
of bringing the Ethiopian Church back again to the ortho- 
dox church. An embassy is said to have already been 
sent from Ethiopia to the unionistic council of Florence 
(1439), which aimed to reunite the Greek to the Roman 
Church. Although for a time the influence of the Roman 
Church since the coming of the Portuguese, and that of the 
Jesuits later, prevailed with the rulers of the country, 
it was finally put down again by the resistance of the 
Ethiopic clergy and the people. 

One of the kings who had openly professed the Roman 
views was Socinius (1605-1632). Under him lived the 
liberal thinker, whose existence is something wholly 
unique in Ethiopic religious history. 

This man, by the name of Zar’a-Jaq‘ob, was the son of a 
poor peasant of Axum, the former capital of Abyssinia. 
Very talented, he received a good education and indus- 
triously studied learned works. In consequence he 
became a doubter in Christianity. He was rendered sus- 
pected with Socinius and in consequence for several 
years lived ina cave. Later on he was appointed a secre- 
tary and teacher by a wealthy man by the name of Habtu 
in a place called Enferaz. Here he married, founded a 
family, and died honored by all at the age of ninety-three. 
A son of his benefactor, Walda-Hejwat, his most ardent 
disciple, asked. Zar’a-Jaq‘ob to write his life. This he 
did in his sixty-eighth year in a concise but clear language, 
according to C. Bezold in a review of Ethiopic research 
in vol. viii of the Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, 1905 
(Teubner, Leipzig), from whom I make this short sketch. 
The review is on the autobiography of Zar’a-Jaq‘ob 
and a treatise of similar contents added by his disciple as 
published in Ethiopian with a Latin translation by the 
Swedish scholar E. Littmann in Philosophi Abessini 
(series prima, tomus xxxi. of Corpus Scriptorum, Chris- 
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tianorum Orientalium, Paris, 1904). ‘The reviewer says 
that there also exists an essay by B. Turaevs in Russian 
on the two treatises (Petersburg, 1903), which, though, 
he could neither read nor had at hand. 

According to Bezold the opinions of Zar’a-Jaq‘ob 
were: The only postulates of reason are the existence of 
an all-good Creator, who can be proved, the immortality 
of the soul, love to fellow-men, the command of work, 
self-reformation, and prayer, which is always answered 
as far as it does not contain petitions which man can 
fulfil himself. Everything else in the sacred writings, 
as, for instance, the accounts of miracles, doubt underlies 
or is to be rejected as not wished by God. Accounts of 
miracles are calculated for the world which wants to be 
deluded. ‘They are to be traced back to the desire of 
power and the avarice of their inventors. (For this 
somewhat radical and not historical view concerning the 
origin of accounts of miracles Zar’a-Jaq‘ob may have had 
reasons in his surroundings). Celibacy and the life of an 
anchorite‘is also to be condemned, as likewise Mohamme- 
dan polygamy; the laws concerning fasting and puri- 
fications are also to be rejected, even the hallowing of the 
Sabbath. Divine revelation is not limited to one special 
race, and the purity of Christianity has become lost. 

How lasting the influence of this Ethiopian liberal was 
is not told. But the unstable political conditions of 
Abyssinia and the traditional belief of the Ethiopian 
Christians, often mixed, as we know, with the crudest 
superstitions, the use of magic scrolls as amulets to prevent 
diseases and dangers, the use of certain mysterious names 
of God and Christ to conjure demons and the like, surely 
were not favorable to the spread of such advanced re- 
ligious views as those of Zar’a-Jaq‘ob. ‘That such inde- 
pendent and free thought was possible in his time and 


surroundings is already altogether astonishing. 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


The Philosophy of Henri Bergson. 


BY GEORGE R. DODSON, PH.D. 


DM ie 
‘THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE AND THEORY OF LIFE. 


One of the reasons why it is probable that a new era in 
philosophy will date from Bergson is that he is the first 
thinker of his class to take into account the data of 
biology and psychology. It was the misfortune of 
Descartes and Kant to have lived before these sciences 
had made much progress. Science for them was mathe- 
matics and physics, and it was natural that they should 
cherish the mathematical ideal of knowledge. But there 
is much knowledge which is not of the kind these thinkers 
prized most, and one is hindered in philosophical think- 
ing rather than helped by such an ideal, since it tends to 
prevent appreciation of the non-mathematical aspects 
of reality. The fact is that not one of the categories 
which we successfully use in physical and mathematical 
investigations applies exactly to the things of life. As 
Bergson says: “All the moulds crack. They are too 
narrow, above all, too rigid, for what we try to put into 
them. Our reasoning, so sure of itself among things 
inert, feels ill at ease on this new ground. It would be 
difficult to cite a biological discovery due to pure reason- 
ing. And most often, when experience has finally shown 
how life goes to work to obtain a result, we find its way 
of working is just that of which we should never have 
thought.”” ‘This reminds us of the statement of a great 
psychologist that ‘‘growth is essentially alogical.”’ 

The philosopher who comes to the study of a world 
which includes life, and who tries to comprehend it 
through concepts derived from mathematics and me- 
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chanics, is like a man who makes an effort to put a five- 
fingered hand in a three-fingered glove. He assumes to 
classify without an adequate number of classes. When 
Europeans first came to America, the natives called their 
sailing vessels birds, their guns walking-sticks, the white 
men themselves being classified as goblins or gods. That 
is, the savages were like an office man without a sufficient 
number of pigeon-holes in his desk. They, therefore, 
did what we all do: they sought to classify the new ex- 
periences under the old heads. Such classifying, such 
subsuming, is what we ordinarily mean by knowing. 
Says Bergson: “‘Plato was the first to set up the theory 
that to know the real consists in finding its Idea; that 
is to say, in forcing it into a pre-existing frame already at 
our disposal, as if we implicitly possessed universal 
knowledge. But this belief is natural to the human 
intellect, always engaged as it is in determining under 
what former heading it shall catalogue any new object; 
and it may be said that, in a certain sense, we are all 
born Platonists.”’ 

We can easily see what was the trouble with the savages: 
it was their poverty of categories. But how is it that we 
make absolute judgments about everything without sus- 
pecting that we, too, need new concepts? Yet we are 
most reluctant to acknowledge this defect, even when it 
is pointed out. ‘‘The idea that for a new object we might 
have to create a new concept, perhaps a new method of 
thinking, is deeply repugnant to us.” This is one of 
the reasons why many will find Bergson difficult, if 
not unintelligible. They will approach him with their 
little ready-made system of thought-frames, and, as he 
will not fit into them, they will have no place to put the 
truth that he teaches. Now philosophers have gener- 
ally come to their problems by way of mathematics 
and physical science, and have naturally but vainly sought 
to apply the categories they brought with them to the 
processes of-life. This was perhaps inevitable, since 
biology has been so late in its development. What is 
necessary is some new categories, concepts, thought- 
frames, or, rather, a new way of thinking. For the life 
process will not fit into any frame. It is to be under- 
stood only by sympathy, instinct, intuition. 

Philosophy must then abandon the mathematical ideal 
when it deals with the things of life. It must cultivate 
the power of insight; of intuition, and to the truth con- 
cerning life that comes through vision it must unite the 
truth concerning the material world derived through 
perception and conceptual thought. To a philosophy 
that thus ‘‘takes irito account the whole of what is given,” 
the future surely belongs. 

As this matter has very great practical as well as theo- 
retical importance, I beg the indulgence of the gentle 
reader while I try to make clear a distinction necéssary 
not only for the understanding of Bergson, but also for 
effective thinking on the greater problems of life. If 
we mix things in thinking, we will mix them in action, 
and it is therefore worth while to make every effort to 
be clear. Materialism and determinism in philosophy 
and their blighting effects on the higher hunian life are 
in part due to a confusion of thought about the nature 
of concepts and their relation to the concrete world 
of perceptiial experience. For instance, mathematical 
knowledge, which is ideally exact, is not knowledge of 
nature at all, and the knowledge of nature and life can 
never be mathematically precise. 

It is easy to justify this statement. Take, ¢.g., geome- 
try, which deals with points, lines, surfaces, angles, etc. 
Every real triangle—that is, every triangle that we can 
feel or see—is only an approximation to a perfect figure. 
The lines constituting its sides are not perfectly straight, 
and they have a certain breadth, whether we draw them 
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on paper, the blackboard, in the sand or make them of 
wood or metal. With this concrete triangle of our per- 
ceptual experience geometry has nothing to do. It 
deals with an ideal figure, formed in the mind, or by the 
mind, through our power of carrying to a limit in the 
imagination qualities which we have perceived. We 
perceive imperfect, concrete, geometrical figures, but we 
can conceive of perfect ones. Now these perfect triangles, 
circles, etc., are ideals, abstractions, concepts, and geom- 
etry deals exclusively with these. Mathematics is, then, 
not a knowledge of nature at all. It moves wholly in 
the region of concepts, abstractions. And the same is 
true of physics and mechanics, so far as these sciences 
are mathematical. In the problem of the lever, for 
instance, in our calculations we substitute for all real 
levers, such as crow-bars and hoe-handles, a rigid straight 
line: the fulcrum is conceived of as a point, and the weight 
to be lifted as an abstract mass. How can any one fail 
to see that in all such cases the calculator is dealing with 
pure ideals, just as much as if he were a poet? In the 
concrete world these concepts are useful so far as they 
are applicable. To the extent that a crow-bar is like a 
rigid straight line, what is true of the line will prove true 
of the crow-bar. So far as the concrete, conditions are 
identical with the ideal, abstract, or conceptual condi- 
tions, that far will the calculations work. And they do 
work sufficiently well to be useful, but all the exactness 
is in the realm of concepts. 

It is the same with necessity. There is no necessity 
except in the realm of concepts. Given this, then some- 
thing else logically follows. If life were no more than an 
interplay of concepts, the determinist might make out 
his case. But there is vastly more in anything than 
in our concept of that thing, there is more in life than in 
any man’s thought of life. The bankruptcy of thought 
is always due to failure to remember this fact. The: 
concepts we form are frames for enclosing fact, and, how- 
ever useful they may be in enabling us to order our ex- 
perience, they are only frames, while experience is in- 
finitely rich. 

Although Bergson’s view of the nature of time, or 
duration, is fundamental in his philosophy, his. theory 
of knowledge and of the limitations of conceptual think- 
ing is almost as important, and the truth it contains is 
profound and much needed in the business of life. The 
faculty of understanding, he tells us, is an appendage of 
the faculty of acting; that is, it is intensely practical. 
We, thérefore, naturally conceive things, not as they are, 
but in the most useful ways. Of coursé; since action 
cannot move in the unreal, our thought is not wholly 
mistaken; indeed, it ‘‘ touches something of the absolute.” 
Nevertheless, our concepts are instruments for. enabling 
us to adjust ourselves to the world, and they have not 
been formed for theoretical purposes. 

For instance, matter is a flux: but it is difficult to 
remember the fact, since it is practically necessary to 
regard material reality as made up of a collection of 
objects. “Of the discontinuous alone does the intellect 
form a clear idea.’ Our inner life also is a continuous 
flow, but in thinking about it'we regard it as a succes- 
sion of conscious states. Coriceptual thought is unable 
to think the continuous, whether it be outer movement 
or inner life. THe reason is that our concepts are formed 
on the mould of the unorganized solid. With static in- 
struments of thought we vainly try to think the mobile, 
the continuous, the flowing. When science deals with 
movement, it substitutes for the concrete movement the 
trajectory of the moving object and seeks to conceive of 
it as a series of positions, of immobilities put together. 
This is legitimate and necessary for calculation, yet it 
must not be forgotten that such calculation does not 
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deal with the real movement, but with its practical 
equivalent. The puzzles of motion, from Zeno to the 
present, are due to this fundamental illusion or incapacity 
of conceptual thought. 

This is the reason why the philosophers have been 
mistaken about duration, or real time. It is a flow, a 
flux; it is continuous; we know what it is by living through 
it, but, when we try to think it, we substitute for it a suc- 
cession of simultaneities. For practical purposes, such 
as the calculations of the astronomer, this is sufficient. 
But the calculations take no account of the flow. It is 
enough to know orbits, successive positions, etc. When 
we try to think of time, we find that we are thinking of 
it as a line; i.e., in terms of space. But real time is not 
a line. ‘There is more in motion, in time, and in life than 
there can be in our concepts of these realities. “The 
intellect,’ says Bergson,—and he means, of course, the 
faculty of conceptual thinking,—'‘‘is characterized by a 
natural inability to comprehend life.” “Of becoming we 
perceive only states, of duration only instants; and, even 
when we speak of duration and of becoming, it is of 
another thing that we are thinking.” “Just as we 
separate in space, we fix in time. The intellect is not 
made to think Evolution, in the proper sense of the word; 
that is to say, the continuity of a change that is pure 
mobility.” 

Our intellectual life is likened by Bergson to our ex- 
perience at a moving-picture show. Reality is a flux, 
matter is a flux, life is a flux; but what our intellect per- 
ceives is a collection of forms. The truth is that all 
forms are changing. ‘‘There is no form, since form is 
immobile, and the reality is movement. What is real is 
the continual change of form: form is only a snapshot 
of a transition.’ ‘The intellect is, therefore, a sort of 
cinematograph, which takes snapshots of the passing 
reality, and by stringing these together imitates what is 
characteristic of becoming, movement, life. 

This is not anti-intellectualism. It is a frank acknowl- 
edgment of the value of conceptual thinking for practical 
purposes. But, inasmuch as there is more in life than in 
our concepts, we are but foolish philosophers when we 
deny the most certain experiences that life brings because 
we cannot find them in its concept. We ought not to give 
up our belief in the reality of our experience of duration 
because it is not contained in the bare, abstract concept 
of time used in mathematical calculations. So with our 


experience of the novelties that life is always producing. . 


The practical intellect naturally seeks for repetition. 
If there were no repetition, we would not know what to 
depend upon, and life would be incalculable. But with 
this kind. of an intellect it is not easy to believe in novelty. 
It is usually easier to do something new than to prove 
that it can be done.. A certain college boy, interested 
in athletics, returned to his village and told the neigh- 
bors that he had seen pitchers throw curved balls. They 
laughed him to scorn, saying that he did not know as 
much as before he went.away from home. ‘To them it 
seemed evident that the ball must go in a straight line 
after it leaves the pitcher’s hand. It is, in fact, easier 
to. throw.a ball in a curve*than it is to explain why the 
ball follows: the curve. But the point is that in such 
cases the explanation follows, if it comes at all. We are 
continually living forward and understanding backward. 
As Hegel said, the owl of Athene, the goddess of wisdom, 
flew only in the evening. 

The French philosopher is eminently sane and wise, 
it seems to me, in insisting that, if we wish to know life, 
we must study it directly. We must deepen insight and 
develop our instinct into intuition, and not try to apply 
to it: concepts applicable only to the material world. 
We. are’ ‘to use all our powers, supplementing scientific 
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thinking about the material reality with intuitive knowl- 
edge of life. As Prof. James has said, we are to use 
concepts when they help and drop them when they 
hinder understanding, and to remember always that 
they are only thin extracts from perception and insuffi- 
cient representatives thereof, and that they must never 
be treated as if they gave a deeper quality of truth. In 
other words, in our perceptual experience we have direct 
and immediate knowledge of continuity, motion, time, 
change, cause, novelty, and freedom, and it is ridiculous 
to doubt or deny the validity or worth of these expe- 
riences because conceptual thought, which deals with the 
outsides of things, falls into contradictions when it tries 
to represent, with the means at its disposal, life’s rich 
and varied content. i 

This truth is of great practical significance for religious 
thinkers and teachers. The preacher has use for knowl- 
edge of all kinds; he ought to be acquainted with the 
leading conceptions of science and to have a first hand 
acquaintance with scientific methods of investigation; 
and he ought to be philosopher enough to attain to a 
mutual interpretation of the truths reached by objective 
studies and through spiritual insight. But his main 
business is with life and its interpretation, and for suc- 
cess here he must rely chiefly upon intuition. 

A certain young minister read Spencer’s Sociology, 
and under the influence of this and similar works came 
to feel that the important things in the world are the 
great impersonal laws in accordance with which nations 
and civilizations arise and decline, and that in compari- 
son with truth of this order interest in personalities is 
trivial. He tried to set forth important scientific general- 
izations in his sermons, but without much success, and 
he was surprised and disappointed at the interest aroused 
by lecturers who dealt with the problems of the personal 
life. Yet the men and women around him were wiser 
than he. They were chiefly interested in life, and life is 
individual and personal while science deals with classes. 
They were content to leave the discovery of the laws of 
nature to the men of science and the application of new 
truths to engineers. They were rightly concerned with 
the problems of the morai and religious life, and truth 
comes in this region by insight rather than by the methods 
successful in the physical laboratory. 

Indeed, it is doubtful if one can be expert in both 
methods at once. . Emerson, for instance, bewails his 
shortcomings as a conceptual thinker. In his journal, 
under date Jan. 15, 1833, he says: “Seldom, I suppose, 
was a. more inapt learner of arithmetic, astronomy, 
geography, political economy, than I am, as I daily find 
to my cost. My comprehension of a question in tech- 
nical metaphysics very slow, and in all arts practick. ... 
I have no skill.” Yet Emerson is the greatest seer in 
the modern world. His vision of life, of its spiritual 
processes and laws, is the deepest and clearest yet en- 
joyed by man. In his essay on Self-reliance he says, 
‘““A man should léarn to detect and watch that gleam of 
light which flashes across his mind from within, more 
than the lustre of the firmament of bards and: sages.” 
This was his own method which he employed with mar- - 
vellous success, and it is for this reason that he is one. 
of the inspirers and helpers of American life. Conceptual 
thinking discovers Roentgen rays: intuition gives us~ 
Emerson’s essays. I believe that Bergson’s theory of 
knowledge will repay careful study. He may be sub- 
stantially right, and, if he is, we can understand why 
many have failed in their life-work and how all of us 
ought to succeed better. In a final article I shall deal 
with this philosopher’s teleology and with some rather 
obvious criticisms. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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Emerson’s Journals. * 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR, D.D. 


dil 


The sixth volume of the Journals which is the subject 
of this notice is less suggestive of comment and criticism 
than those that have preceded it. The reader seems to 
be floating down a peaceful stream after having passed 
rapids and whirlpools. An early marriage had passed, 
a never-to-be-forgotten dream of ideal beauty; his pul- 
pit had been surrendered; he had descended into the 
arena and challenged the defenders of conservatism in 
scholarship and theology in Cambridge and Boston to 
break a lance with him for the love of truth and the glory 
of scholarship, and had found a wide constituency in the 
lecture field, where what he had to say was received with 
joy so long as he called it a lecture and not a sermon. 

The records in these volumes are singularly impersonal. 
Whether the elimination of all facts and states referring 
to marriage, birth, and death is due to the reticence of 
the philosopher or his editors we are not informed. 
Enough is given to show that he was happy in his domes- 
tic relations and that he greatly enjoyed the companion- 
ship of his children. ‘The boy Waldo, whose picture is the 
frontispiece of this volume, was evidently very dear to 
him and was greatly missed when at the age of five years 
he was taken away. But of details of his life and death 
there are none. Life in Concord in those days was sin- 
gularly simple and democratic. Everybody was as 
good as his neighbor, and mutual respect was shared by 
neighbors whose good qualities justified it. Thoreau 
and Emerson were near friends, both accustomed to 
frugal ways and unconscious of the opinion of some that 
manual labor and menial tasks are degrading and un- 
worthy of a philosopher. It was natural, therefore, and 
very fortunate for both that a compact was made whereby 
Thoreau became a member of Emerson’s household, and 
his assistant in the care of the grounds and the garden, 
and the doing of the many “chores’’ which pertained to 
comfort in the days before invention had provided in- 
numerable modern conveniences. Besides giving help 
of this kind ‘‘he manned the walls’’ when Emerson was 
away from home and also relieved him, in part, of care 
in the conduct of the Dial. The editor of the Journals 
bears frequent testimony to the good qualities of this man 
“who was chivalrous, universally helpful, witty, and 
kind,” and one of the best friends the children of that 
household ever had. There are many pretty touches 
which show the father of the children in an engaging light 
as their sympathetic companion and affectionate guar- 
dian, but Thoreau had the inventive faculty and mechan- 
ical skill that the master lacked and so made himself use- 
ful in many ways. 

In the former article attention was called to the pe- 
culiar punctuation of a sentence relating to woman’s 
rights, and the question was asked whether this had any 
meaning. In this volume that question seems to be 
answered, for he says (p. 134): ‘“Woman should not be 
expected to write, or fight, or build, or compose scores. 
She does all by inspiring man to do all. The poet finds 
her eyes anticipating all his ode, the sculptor his god, and 
the architect his house. She looks at it. She is the re- 
quiring genius.” 

Some of the most interesting and amusing passages in 
the volume relate to the impressions made by various 
authors when they first challenged his attention. Some 
of these impressions were modified in later years, but they 
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are interesting as outcroppings of the writer’s character. 
Of himself he says (p. 73): ‘‘Why do I write another line, 
since my best friends assure me that in every line I repeat 
myself? Yet the God must be obeyed even to ridicule.” 
On the next page he writes in the same spirit: “I told 
Henry Thoreau that his freedom is in the form, but he 
does not disclose new matter. I am very familiar with 
all his thoughts,—they are my own quite originally drest.” 

At some length he describes the genius of Ellery Chan- 
ning, his poeticneighbor. He says (46, 47) ‘‘Ellery, though 
he has fine glances and a poetry that is like an exquisite 
nerve, communicating thrills, yet is a very imperfect 
artist, and, as it now seems, will never finish anything... . 
But his feeling, as his poetry, only runs in veins, and he is, 
much of the time, a very common and unedifying sort of 
person.” 

Tennyson did not at first attract him. In Boston he 
saw the new second volume of his poems. He says of it 
(p. 218): “It had many merits, but the question might 
remain whether it has the merit. It wants a little north- 
west wind or a north-east storm. ... And yet, tried by 
one of my tests, it was not wholly found wanting,—I mean 
that it was liberating; it slipped or caused to slide a little 
‘this mortal coil.’”’ 

Dickens excited his wrath. The “American Notes” 
had just been published, and he writes of it (p. 312): ‘‘It 
answers its end very well which plainly was to make a 
readable book, nothing more. ‘Truth is not his object 
for a single instant, but merely to make good points in a 
lively sequence, and he proceeds very well. As an ac- 
count of America it is not to be considered for a moment. 
. . . We can hear throughout every page the dialogue 
between the author and his publisher. Mr. Dickens, 
the book must be entertaining—that is the essential 
point. Truth? Damn truth! I tell you it must be 
entertaining.” In regard to some further criticism the 
editor slyly remarks that Mr. Emerson might, “‘after his 
experiences a few years later as a Lyceum lecturer in the 
pioneer West,’’ have modified his strictures. 

His first impressions of Carlyle are surprising. He says 
of him (p. 222): ‘Carlyle represents very well the literary 
man, makes good the place of and function of Erasmus 
and Johnson, of Dryden and Swift. ... Yet I always feel 
his limitation, and praise him as one who plays his part 
well according to his light, as I praise the Clays and 
Websters. For Carlyle is worldly, and speaks not out of 
the celestial regions of Milton and Angels.” The same 
feeling crops out on page 386: “Carlyle esteems all living 
men, mice, and rats, but that is one of the conditions of 
his genius. . . . Not a prophet, not a poet, but a master 
of that cunning art which can clothe any fact with a fine 
robe of words.’’ When “Past and Present” came out, the 
tone of remark suddenly changes (p. 394): “‘How many 
things this book of Carlyle gives us to think. . . . Litera- 
ture has here thrown off his gown and descended into the 
open lists. The gods have come among us in the likeness of 
men.” ‘This book comes so near to life and men that 
one can hardly help looking ahead a little and inquiring 
whether this strong brain will always be shut up in a 
scholar’s library, whether the most intelligent English- 
man will nourish no ambition to do that which he de- 
scribes, . . . whether our vigorous Samson will not have 
a tuler’s part to play. Yet nobody, neither law-sergeant 
nor newspaper, yet cries ‘Cromwell.’”’ 

In the early part of their career Mr. Emerson was 
greatly attracted by both Everett and Webster. On his 
return from Germany Everett cast a magic spell upon 
all who saw or heard him. He was “the genius of ele- 
gance.”” he polish of his scholarship, the music of his 
elocution, and the incomparable grace of his rhetoric 
charmed not only the people of Cambridge and Boston, 
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but, giving new lustre to the university, drew students 
in flocks “‘from the remote points of Georgia, Tennessee, 
Alabama, and Louisiana.’ For entirely different reasons 
he is fascinated by the personality of Webster, whom he 
describes as by his personal “attributes distinguished 
above all other men,’’ among these he mentions “his 
noble and majestic frame,” “the rich and well-modulated 
thunder of his voice,’ and “‘the purest intellect that was 
ever applied to business.’’ But both Everett and Webster 
he measured by that ‘‘golden reed,” ‘“‘the measure of 
a man,” and found them both wanting. Everett, he 
said, ‘‘had no thoughts,” and gave to his admirers no 
new vision of the truth. He was ‘‘soon attracted by the 
vulgar prizes of politics,’ and went to Washington, 


“where it is said he has had the usual fortune of flattery’ 


and mortification.”” Of Webster his judgment is that he 
was ‘‘a great man with a small ambition, ruined by his 
desire to become president. He met him on the street 
greatly changed, ‘black as a thunder cloud, and care- 
worn” (p. 91). ‘I did not wonder that he depressed his 
eyes when he saw me, and would not meet my face. The 
cankerworms have crawled to the topmost bough of the 
wild elm and swing down from that. No wonder the 
elm is a little uneasy.” 

This notice might have been very different and have 
brought into view an entirely different range of observa- 
tions of the men and things of seventy years ago. Move- 
ments were the fashion. Phrenology, the Second Advent, 
Socialism, temperance, peace, etc., and their advocates 
are frequent subjects of comment. Unitarianism, also, is 
frequently mentioned, sometimes with approval and some- 
times with dispraise. He thought, when he heard (p. 455) 
‘Chandler Robbins preach so well the funeral sermon of 
Henry Ware, . . . how much this surface called Unitarian- 
ism admits of being opened and deepened, and that this 
was as good and defensible a post of life to occupy as 
any. other.”’ 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Che Pulpit. 
Getting Something for Nothing. 


BY REV. WILLIAM S. JONES. 


As the partridge that gathereth young which she hath not brought 
forth, so is he that getteth riches, and not by right; in the midst 
of his days they shall leave him, and at his end he shall be a fool._— 
JEREMIAH Xvil. 11. 

The desire to get something for nothing is the chief 
moral peril of our time. It eats into the very heart of 
modern society. It sends its subtle poison coursing 
through all the veins of the body politic. It chokes the 
springs of moral idealism. It prevents religion and 
ethics from exercising unquestioned sway over the realms 
of commerce and industry and education and character. 
This desire always stands in the way of a complete ref- 
ormation of the community. It is the mocking, deny- 
ing spirit that all good men dread. Wherever it shows 
its head reformers have to redouble their efforts. It is 
powerful and all-pervasive, and to grapple with it boldly 
and succéssfully is a herculean task. It will not stand 
and yield for the asking. 

Every community is full of people whose sole aim 
apparently. is to get something for nothing. ‘They are 
not: willing to pay for value received. Their main busi- 
ness is not trying to make some adequate return for the 
cost of life. They want to: get as much out of life as they 
can, but they are unwilling to put as much into it as they 
can, They act as absorbent sponges of all the good that 
isin sight, but in action they are like spineless and con- 


scienceless jelly-fish. The high cost of moral and spiritual 
living does not appal them, because they rarely make 
any effort to pay as they go through life. Did they 
but know it, they are always in ethical bankruptcy; 
and, until they mend their ways and change their no- 
tions, there is not much hope of their moral solvency. 
Such lives are lived on the surfaces of existence and do 
not touch the deeps of experience. Such souls delude 
themselves into thinking that they have found an easy 
way out of troublous and vexatious responsibilities, 
and that they have discovered how easy it is to evade 
paying their reckoning in life. In the long run they 
cheat no one more than they do themselves. 

We see marked evidences of this desire to get some- 
thing for nothing, first of all, in the business world. 
One comes across altogether too many young men anxious 
about nothing except getting rich quickly. They are 
waiting for big strikes, for lucky strokes. Steady, per- 
sistent effort in modest lines of work is distasteful to 
these indolent spirits. Such energy as they can muster 
is reserved for the special occasions when they must make 
a big spurt for enormous stakes. Their agile minds are 
always exercising themselves on the great possibilities of 
the future. They naturally neglect the duty of the 
present hour. So hum-drum a task does not stir their 
vivid imaginations. They refuse to be bothered by such 
trifling things. ‘They become dreamers of vain dreams, 
rainbow-chasers, projectors of flimsy schemes. Of them 
the busy world is ever full, of them the busy world is ever 
impatient. You will find them in every mill and shop 
and bank and office, men who are shirking and flinching 
at the duty of the present hour, because they are not 
ready to give something for something, but are languidly 
waiting for something to turn up. 

Their attitude toward the question of wealth is that of 
the unfaithful, corrupt public official who said to me 
recently, “The question is not, How did you get the 
money? but, Have you got the money?’”’ This means 
in a nutshell that any way, questionable or not, to se- 
cure riches is justifiable. The all-important end is the 
piling up of stocks and bonds and mortgages: it is not the 
accumulation of noble virtues that will stand by a man 
when riches and honors and friends have vanished like 
“the insubstantial pageant of a dream.” In an age 
when the business ideals of many youths are summed 
up in the title of a recent novel, ‘‘Get Rich Quick Wal- 
lingford,” the home, the school, and the pulpit should 
emphasize the homely but enduring qualities of pru- 
dence and economy and industry. They do not make 
much stir in a world dazzled by the spectacle of brilliant 
young Napoleons of finance, who, however, soon come 
to their Waterloos. Nevertheless, nothing is so much 
needed as the inculcation of the plain, every-day virtues 
that outlast all others, be they ever so dashing or so 
momentarily triumphant. In the midst of his days the 
plain virtues will not leave him, and at his end he will 
not be a fool. 

If we trace this desire to get something for nothing, 
this almost insane anxiety to get rich quickly, still farther 


shall we not find in gambling this desire, this anxiety, 


at a feverish heat? Gambling may be with cards or 
with chances at church fairs and charitable fétes, or with 
stocks or with futures, it may be indulged in by men or 
women; but in every case it is the insatiable passion to 
get values, large or small, without any commensurate 
payment. Here is the deliberate spurning of honest, 
painstaking toil. Here is a scornful flouting of high 
and stainless ideals of honorable dealing between man 
and man. We hear much of the gambler’s honor. What 
is it but the honor of the thief who robs his victim, 
regardless whether or not by so doing he brings ruin to 
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an innocent family? To me, and I speak plainly, two of 
the saddest sights in this city are a church being built, 
not so much out of the self-denying gifts of the faithful 
as out of wholesale gambling at church fairs, and a blind 
man, daily walking our streets, blind without and blind 
within, daily luring men to the destruction of their earn- 
ings, their credit, their homes, their character. From 
my soul I pity him, as I pity the church, both caught in 
the mad desire to get something for nothing, the curse 
of modern life. And if you wish to know what is the best 
and most searching description of a gambler and gambling 
ever given, ponder well my text, “As the partridge that 
gathereth young which she hath not brought forth, so 
is he that getteth riches, and not by right; in the midst 
of his days they shall leave him, and at his end he shall 
be a fool.” 

' Our text applies also to the tendency of some in all 
schools and colleges to acquire the riches of knowledge 
by short cuts and easy methods. Every school-teacher 
knows how dangerous and subtle is this tendency among 
too many pupils. Every college professor sees it at work 
among his students. It is the same old desire of getting 
something for nothing, just as real and destructive in 
‘the intellectual sphere as in the moral. In these days 
when boys and girls have a multiplicity of interests, 
athletic and social, the undistracted studious life is apt 
to suffer. Unless conscience and concentration are 
strong, it will. Youths and maidens often show great 
skill in dodging their intellectual responsibilities. It has 
not apparently dawned upon them that they are mental 
debtors, and that the only way to discharge the debt is 
by doing intelligent, conscientious work, day in and 
day out. They are too apt to despise the hard, grinding 
toil of intellectual drudgery. It is so much easier to 
reach the goal of knowledge by long loafs and brilliant 
dashes. 

But learning acquired in such a way is not sound. 
It is only the semblance of knowledge, possessed, alas! 
by some holders of diplomas and degrees. It is not the 
real thing. The mind’s true riches may pass into the 
hands of those unwilling to pay the price, but they will 
not be retained. They are really stolen goods, not earned 
and paid for by unremitting labor. In the midst of a 
man’s days they shall leave him, and at his end, if he has 
scored to pay the rightful price, he shall be a fool. He 
must give something for something. True education is 
bought only by terrible toil of mind and heart and spirit. 
The road to the knowledge that is power is hard and 
dusty and strewn thick with obstacles. Any other 
road, which promises smooth and easy going, is a de- 
lusion and a snare. 

Happiness is desired in the marriage life, as knowledge 
is in the student life; but here again there is the desire 
to get something for nothing. Marriage has a moral 
and spiritual cost, which must be paid by both parties to 
the contract, or there will be no lasting harmony. A 
light and easy way of viewing marriage and its responsi- 
bilities, the refusal to look upon it as in the deepest sense 
a sacrament,—this is to invite moral disaster and spiritual 
tragedy. Ina recent article on ‘The American Family,” 
President Thwing of Western Reserve University speaks 
‘of ‘‘a decline in the sense of social or conjugal duty’’ as 
‘one “cause of the decline of the importance of the family 
in recent times. The sense of industrial duty has,” he 
says, “distinctly lessened in the last decade. ‘The or- 
dinary workman at the trade does not take that interest 
in his work which he formerly took. ‘The esthetic and 
ethical sense of doing his job well has suffered. A sim- 
ilar decline is evident in respectto thefamily. Both men 
and women are less inclined to regard marriage as a 
duty than in the earlier time. The single life is for most 
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people, and especially for men, easier than the married 
life. The married life, in the duties which it imposes on 
each member of the pair, who constitute this life, re- 
specting the proper rearing of children, is a life of serious 
responsibilities. The joys of the life are magnified, 
made more rich and ennobling, but the obligations of 
the life are made correspondingly binding and serious.”’ 

In other words, husband and wife must pay the price 
of bearing each other’s burdens and of mutual forbear- 
ance, or the riches of the married life will be stolen, not 
earned. It would be well if every bridegroom took for 
his guidance the rules that Theodore Parker framed for 
himself on the eve of his wedding: “Since by the will of 
God a wife is to be given to me, it is becoming that I 
prescribe for myself rules and laws. ‘Therefore, by God’s 
help, I here resolve, promise, and bind myself stead- 
fastly to observe, the following regulations: 1. Never, 
except for the best of causes, to oppose my wife’s will. 
2. To discharge all services for her sake freely. 3. 
Never to scold.- 4. Never to look cross at her. 5. Never 
to weary her with commands. 6. To promote her piety. 
7. To bear her burdens. 8. To overlook her foibles. 
9. To love, cherish, and ever defend her. 10. To re- 
member her always most affectionately in my prayers: 
thus, God willing, we shall be blessed.” 

This it is to enter into the true riches of love and holy 
matrimony. Would that Theodore Parker’s ideals might 
supplant lower, selfish notions, where the desire is to 
get something for nothing! 

And when we turn, last of all, to the riches of character, 
we find, do we not? the same mischievous idea at work. 
Men and women try to get the wealth of the spiritual life 
by building up a mere reputation for good nature or 
urbanity or an obliging spirit. These are but surface 
qualities. They do not go down very far into the deeps 
of life. They will not save a man’s soul in the stress and 
strain of awful temptation. A foolish and light-hearted 
neglect of the toil and effort and sacrifice required to build 
character on a solid foundation is an ever-present menace 
to the integrity of the spiritual life. Nothing so surely 
and swiftly breaks up the moral unity of a human life. 
The superficial is ever undermining the spiritual. To 
adopt the superficial in thought and attitude and act is 
to stand with those who are seeking to get something for 
nothing. Such men and women endeavor to secure 
strength and peace by taking religion and its obligations 
lightly, by ignoring the fact that religion and character 
must be bought with toil of thought, with struggle and 
pain, with putting down the lower self. 

But we cannot get the riches of the spiritual life unless 
we bring forth the fruits of righteousness. The wealth 
of a noble character is not to be had for the asking. You 
and I must win it by unflagging endeavor. ‘To seek for 
it in any other way is to get riches that are not ours by 
right. We become what Jesus calls spiritual thieves 
and robbers. We try to climb up into the sheepfold by 
some other door than the door of service and self-sacrifice. 
It will not do. God demands of each of us, whatever our 
work and our opportunity, a spirit that scorns getting 
something for nothing. 

Newport, R.I. 


Reverence is deeply rooted in the heart of humanity: 
you cannot tear it out. Civilization, science, progress, 
only change its direction, they do not weaken its force. 
Frederick W. Robertson. 


The future belongs to the fraternal principle and to 
fraternal men. It is God’s first truth touching us all, 
that we are brothers. This truth is primal, central, 
eternal — William Day Simonds. 
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Literature. 


Das RELIGIOSE LEBEN IN AMERIKA. By 
Wilhelm Mueller. Jena: Eugen Diedrichs. 
1911. Paper, 265 pp.—The author of this 
work is a German who for many years 
lived in the United States and became ac- 
quainted at first hand with the various 
phases of religious life in this country, 
supplementing his observations by a thorough 
study of the vast literature on this subject. 
The work is not that of a theological scholar 
who aims to write a history of religion in 
America or a scientific criticism of religious 
development, but that of ‘‘a careful observer 
who allows the various impressions to act 
upon himself and who seeks to account psy- 
chologically for the religious manifestations 
and to reproduce them as faithfully as possi- 
ble.’’ It is withal the ripe fruit of the life of 
a thorough student, a profound thinker, and 
a broad-minded, sympathetic, and deeply 
spiritual nature. Mr. Mueller discusses the 
various religious movements which have left 
any noteworthy impression on the life of the 
people as to their origin, their ethical and 
spiritual meaning, their results, their trend 
and probable outcome. Beginning with 
the religious life in New England, he treats 
of Puritanism, Unitarianism, Transcenden- 
talism, and the philosophy of Emerson in its 
bearing on religion. Next he discusses 
Quakerism, Methodism, American Catholi- 
cism, and the religious life in the South. 
Among the topics treated in the second part 
are Protestantism, especially as affected by 
the immigration following the European 
revolution of 1848; American Judaism; new 
movements, such as Mormonism, Spiritual- 
ism, Christian Science, New Thought, the 
Society of Ethical Culture, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and other religious 
lay associations, the Salvation Army, the 
Society of Christian Endeavor, Revivals, 
Faith Healing, with special reference to the 
Emmanuel movement, the Church in its 
relation to the working classes, Religious Lib- 
eralism, the Religion of the Future. What 
must impress even the most casual reader is 
the fairness, tolerance, and the sympathetic 
spirit in which the author deals with all 
phases of religious belief. In every expres- 
sion of faith he seeks for the true inner 
meaning and raison d’étre, never failing to 
give credit for all the good it has accom- 
plished and aims to accomplish. While 
thoroughly familiar with the achievements 


of modern science and the efforts of the| 


materialistic school to do away with all 
religious tenets, and while far too broad- 
minded to subscribe to any narrow sectarian 
dogmas, he believes that religion will con- 
tinue to be as it has been in the past, a 
powerful, if not the most powerful, directing 
force in American life. Though he nowhere 
alludes to his own individual belief, it is ap- 
parent that he holds fast to the great truths 
underlying all religions, to a belief in God 
and in a life of high ideals translated into good 
works, as exemplified in the lives and char- 
acters of good men, notably in that of Christ. 
The author sees not only ‘‘the positivism 
of the new world, which manifests itself in 
far-reaching social creations,’ but also ‘“‘the 
new idealism, which has its source in an 
ardent yearning after lasting spiritual values.”’ 
“Tf,” as he says in his preface, ‘‘the history 
of the American nation shows anything, it 
is a firm belief in the might of personality 
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as well as in the self-determining power of 
the individual and his ability to subdue his 
lower impulses and to come out victorious 
in the struggle with the hostile forces of the 
outer world.’? As Mr. Mueller has the happy 
faculty of sifting the essential from the 
inessential and of getting at the kernel of 
truth in all manifestations of thought and 
feeling, besides being a master of literary 
style, readers of every shade of belief, clergy- 
men and laymen, will find the book not only 
profitable and suggestive reading, but inter- 
esting and fascinating throughout. A speedy 
translation into English is greatly to be 
desired. 


Tue Foor In Curist, EMANUEL QUINT. 
A Novel. By Gerhart Hauptmann. “Trans- 
lated by Thomas Seltzer. New York: B. W. 
Huebsch. $1.50 net—Some older readers 
may recall a remarkable novel by Mrs. E. 
Lynn Linton, entitled Joshua Davidson, 
which retold the story of Jesus’ life in modern 
dress. The carpenter’s son sought to follow 
Jesus’ literal teachings. All day as a boy 
he prayed that the mountain before him 
might be moved: he had a band of humble 
followers, was persecuted by the comforta- 
ble rector of the parish, and finally died on 
the Paris barricades in the days of the Com- 
mune. To our thinking Mrs. Linton’s story 
was more effective than Hauptmann’s very 
long and somewhat rambling presentation 
of the life of Emanuel Quint. Like many 
German writings, there is too much of it. 
Emanuel’s long speeches, full of quotations 
from the Bible, diluted with a good deal of 
his own talk, so that, as the author says, 
“the Scriptural words of the first genuine 
Messiah alternated in kaleidoscopic change 
with the words of this new Messiah,” lose 
much of their effectiveness. But this is by 
no means the whole story. Hauptmann is 
a genuine poet and has genuine acuteness of 
vision, so that there are many passages of 
real beauty, and even of. profound wisdom, 
scattered through these pages. Now and 
then one runs across a sentence that com- 
pels thought for its penetrating insight into 
life’s deeper meanings. Certainly there is 
much more here than a story. The main 
thesis of the novel is the reappearance of 
Christ—at least, that is what the hero thinks 
himself—in the person of the semi-vagabond, 
Emanuel Quint. In his story the events of 
Jesus’ life are reproduced in modern terms,— 
the baptism; the first preaching; the fol- 
lowing by outcasts and simple folk; the 
frequent riots over his appearance, so that 
several times he barely escapes death; an 
occasional interval of peace, like the repose 
in Bethany, as when Emanuel is sheltered 
by the Guran lady; the reported orgy-like 
feastings of the first disciples; the healings 
that pass for miracles, though Emanuel dis- 
claims any divine power; the plots against 
the new Messiah; and his final departure, 
though he is often believed to have been seen 
again in his wanderings round the world. 
The hero even comes to think that he actu- 
ally is the Messiah. ‘In truth, Emanuel 
Quint scarcely saw the Saviour in the Bible 
any more, but, horrible to say, only in him- 
self and as himself.’ And, again, he says: 
“Christ? I do not know him. Or else I 
myself am Christ.’ This, of course, is 
psychologically, or pathologically, interest- 
ing. ‘To-day we have a short method of 
dealing with such persons,—viz., clapping 
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them into an insane asylum. Hauptmann 
evidently does not feel that this settles the 
question. How would it be if Christ came 
to earth to-day? Would he be received any 
better than was poor Emanuel Quint? Cer- 
tainly there is here food for thought. And 
now, as always, the poet and the seer have 
a message for our spirits. ‘“‘He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear.”’ 


THE CHRIST OF THE HuMAN HEART. An 
Appreciation. By William Day Simonds, 
Second Edition. San Francisco: The Blair 
Murdock Company. 75 cents net.—The 
title of this book; unlike so many titles, 
tells. us just what this monograph is. It 
is not the Christ of the intellect, the Christ 
of the churches, or the Christ of philosophi- 
cal criticism, but pre-eminently and almost 
exclusively the Christ of the individual 
heart. Indeed, Mr. Day would largely pass 
by the Christ of the intellect,—‘‘a changing 
figure, a creature of debate, the inspiration 
of the theological subtlety, the mysterious, 
the unloving, the impossible Christ,’’ (Per- 
haps here the author is too strong in his 
condemnation: there is surely a place for the 
presentation of the intellectual quality of 
Jesus.) What he prefers is that ‘‘ other ideal, 
a dear, brave, tender, struggling, faltering, 
conquering brother and teacher to whom I 
like to give the gracious title, ‘The Christ 
of the Human Heart.’’”’ So the story of 
Jesus’ life is told in emotional rather than in 
intellectual terms, perhaps, we should say, 
as he has come to the writer in his personal 
experience. For, like many, he has gone 
through dark and sad trials, when the sun 
‘‘was only a ball of fire, and my poor little 
earth was scarred with graves.” And out of 
that strange desolation has sounded the 
voice of him who said, ‘‘Come unto me, 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden.” 
Such a one does not care to dispute over defi- 
nitions. He feels the power of Jesus’ word, 
the influence of his divinely human life 
is upon him. Eventhe record of Jesus’ 
miracles of healing will not specially move 
him, only perhaps as they show how mind 
is sovereign over disease and suffering. The 
modern world-needs this Christ as much as 
ever. Indeed, ‘‘never was the vast hope 
which breathes in the words of Jesus more 
necessary to the health and sanity of the 
race.’’ The little book ends with a dream— 
or was it a vision and a prophecy?—of 
a time when all the world is like one happy 
Christmas day: poverty and sin and trouble 
are abolished, and even death itself has lost 
its sting,—surely, a happy vision for this 
happy season! 


Tue Pupsric MINIstRy oF JESUS. By 
Horace Davis. Boston: American Unita- 
rian Association. 50 cents.—The special 
excellence of this condensed story of the work 
of Jesus is its fine simplicity and dignity. 
Where there is paraphrase,—that unfortu- 
nate pit into which so many stumble and fall, 
through their desire to be picturesque, or 
to make the original plainer, where perhaps 
it is perfectly plain already,—Mr. Davis is 
reserved and strong, not desiring to paint any 
sacred lily or adorn any gospel rose. And, 
best of all, Jesus is made real,—‘‘no dead 
fact stranded on the coast of the oblivious 
years,” but a living, breathing man. So 
many and dense are the shadows that have 
gathered about this central figure of Chris- 
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tianity that it is a mercy, for which we may 
be profoundly grateful, when we find a man, 
like Mr. Davis, who seems to have felt the 
reality of Jesus’ life and teaching, and can 
make us feel the same. The author passes 
lightly over the miracles. Jesus, he says, 
simply ‘‘healed many sick and cured many 
insane persons, which undoubtedly swelled 
greatly the throngs that followed him, but 
interfered with his movements and became 
an obstruction to his teaching.’”’ Mr. Davis 
recognizes some decided break made between 
Jesus and the members of his own family, 
who apparently had little sympathy with 
him or his ideas, and who even sought ‘‘to 
lay hold of him, for they said he is beside 
himself.”” As to the much-disputed question 
of the Messiahship, ‘‘ Jesus knew well enough 
that he did not fill out their conceptions of 
a Messiah, . . . but he knew he was right.” 
And so, when Peter impetuously declared 
that Jesus was the Christ, Jesus sought to 
postpone as long as he could the popular 
tumult which he foresaw would follow any 
such proclamation. In short, we have here 
a valuable little book which ought to help 
a good many who are just now struggling 
in a fog of discussion and controversy, “‘as 
on a darkling plain, . . . where ignorant 
armies clash by night,’ to see more clearly 
the real purport of ‘‘that unfinished life 
which shapes the world.” 


Famous PRIVATEERSMEN AND ADVENT- 
URERS OF THE SEA. By Charles H. L. 
Johnston. Boston: LL. C. Page & Co. 
$1.50.— Beginning with the story of Carlo 
Zeno, the valorous Venetian of the fourteenth 
century, and continuing with tales of Sir 
Francis Drake and Sir Walter Raleigh, this 
book of stirring adventures includes some 
capital sea-stories and makes the reader 
acquainted with sea-rovers of several nations 
and varied achievements. Jean Bart, the 
scourge of the Dutch; Edward England of 
the rough- and careless life; Capt. George 
Walker, who frightened away the enemy 
by displaying dummy wooden cannon; 
Robert Surcouf, the sea-hound from St. 
Malo,—these and other seafarers play out 
again their dramatic parts in these pages. 


Séveral of the chapters will be quite new to. 


boy readers, and all will interest by their 
intrinsic interest and vigorous presentation. 


Magazines. 


An interesting feature of the February 
issue of St. Nicholas is ‘‘The Story of Pan- 
ama,” by Farnham Bishop, giving much 
worth while detail of the history of the 
Isthmus, the work on the canal, past and 
present, and the results to be accomplished. 
A new serial by Emilie Benson Knipe and 
Arthur Alden Knipe is called ‘‘The Lucky 
Sixpence,” and the heroine is a dear little 
English lass, who is heartlessly shipped off 
to the colonies, where the later scenes of the 
story are to be set. The authors are careful 
and enthusiastic students of our early history 
and it is promised that young readers who 
follow the tale will meet Washington, Frank- 

lin, and other notables of colonial days. 


Miscellaneous. 


E. Phillips Oppenheim, the favorite Eng- 
lish novelist, has now written the story of 
his own career. This characteristic bio- 
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graphical material is incorporated with other 
interesting information regarding this “‘ prince 
of story-tellers’—estimates of his work, 
description of his many books, etc.—in an 
attractive booklet which his American pub- 
lishers, Little, Brown & Co., Boston, will 
mail to any address on request. The book- 
let contains interesting pictures of Mr. Op- 
penheim and his family, his English home, 
illustrations from his recent books, etc. 


The series of Metcalf-Call Readers, pub- 
lished by Thompson Brown Company, 
Boston, New York, and Chicago, affords 
attractive material for the teacher of chil- 
dren or for home use. The Primer and the 
First and Second Readers are edited by Bertha 
Browning Cobb, Robert C. Metcalf, Litt.D., 
and Arthur Deering Call, A.M. The Primer 
is made especially attractive to beginners, 
with colored pictures and progressive sen- 
tences, with about two new words for each 
page. ‘There is no break between the Primer 
and the First Reader, and the vocabulary 
is carefully developed and applied in story 
form. The Second Reader is also practical, 
and carefully graded. Miss Kate Louise 
Brown, who has edited the Third Reader, 
is a teacher of wide experience, distinguished 
by her sympathetic comprehension of chil- 
dren, her enthusiastic love for her work, anda 
fine literary taste. The Third Reader takes 
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children over into the enjoyment of real 
reading and contains selections from some 
of the best writers like Stevenson and Sarah 
Orne Jewett, while Miss Brown’s own hand is 
evident in adaptations and stories from 
mythology or the Hebrew Scriptures. 
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The Dome 
The Little. Woods. 


BY ELIZABETH WEST PARKER. 


As I was walking in the woods 

And with the Woods; dear me, how queer 
That sounds, bui it was true,— 

This, just what I am telling you. 


Well, as I said, when in the woods 

The little Woods they talked to me; 
Indeed they did, not one, but three, 

And there were more, for there are four. 


The biggest Woods,—yes, Woods, not trees; 
Not very big, you know,—but still 

The biggest, said, “A story, please,” 
And.his own head crammed to the fill. 


But right before a one could wink 

The middle-sized Wood cried, “I fink 
Gween, pupple, pink donkeys I see, 
Come down the hill, yes, two by- fwee.”’ 


Such wondrous vision staggers none, 

So far the faiths of childland run, 

For some time after, slow; but true, 

The next Woods echoes, “ Dannie, too.” 


And the least little Wood the while? 
Oh, the wee Wee Wee did but smile. 
Grant to a blossom eyes of blue, 

’Tis joy if she but smile on you. 


~ So now you know how of the Woods 
The little Woods are Cyrus tall, 
Austen called Bunny, Dan sedate, 
And dear Louisa loved of all. 


A Gift of Value. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


Perhaps it was not a good thing for Edna 
Wilson that she should be so markedly set 
apart from the other girls who lived in the 
little town that looked up to her father as 
its greatest man, but there seemed no help 
for it. He was richer and more powerful 
than any one else,—and he was perhaps more 
public-spirited. Naturally, since he was a 
power with the gtown-ups, Edna, if not a 
power, was at least distinguished among the 
girls. 

She went to the same school: she did not 
dress so very much better, because neither 
her father nor mother thought it best for 
her. It was impossible not to get her good 
clothes, but they wete not strikingly superior 
to those worn by her companion. In fact, 
the difference between her fortunes and the 
fortunes of the other girls was chiefly shown 
in one way,—in the gifts she was able to give 
them,—always so tnuch richer than any they 
could give her. 

However, one day, thete came a change. 
It happened in this way:— 

Mri Wilson had received some exteption- 
ally fine ofanges ftom Florida, Edna, 
accustomed to lavish giving, immediately 
asked fot sotne to take het class, fot the 
morning recess, Petmission accorded, she 
tripped lightly to school, with the basket, in 
the hands of a colored man, following her. 
Two oranges were laid with a smile on the 
principal’s desk. One was proffered to 
each teacher. At recess Edna handed round 
with a smile. 

_ “Oh, thanks, thank you—thank you ever 
so much,’ came in.a chorus from eight of 
thé recipients;—tine in sumber, The ninth 
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was Alice Gilmore. Alice had a vocabulary, 
knew it, and liked to employ it. 

“YVou’re a perfect Lady Bountiful, Edna,” 
was her way of showing gratitude. 

Florrie Miller looked at her with envy. 

“T like you to say things like that out 
here, Alice,’ she remarked,’ deftly peeling 
her orange. “But please don’t mention 
that before Miss Carteret. She’ll imme- 
diately pounce on us for the origin of the 
phrase.”’ 

“Well, I wish she would,” retorted Alice, 
her nose in the air. ‘‘I’d soon tell her that 
the lady of the manor (in old English days) 
who distributed bread and things to the poor 
was called the ‘Lady Bountiful.’”’ 

“Oh!” said Florrie. “‘Then I don’t mind 
if she asks us!’’ Nearly everybody laughed 
including Edna, whose dainty head was 
perhaps a little higher. 

“Lady Bountiful,” said Peggy Chester, 
in a low tone. It chanced that the carriage 
called for Edna that day, so that no one 
walked home with her. Usually she was 
attended to her gate by a little court. As 
the girls, at the school gate, saw her drive 
away, and waved their hands in answer to 
her gracious bow and smile, Peggy turned 
and faced them. 

“Go right back,” she said imperiously. 
“T want to talk to you.” 

When Peggy, who was small and deter- 
mined and authoritative, spoke in that way, 
the eight obeyed her. They did so now, 
and sat under the tree at the back of the 
school yard. 

“Do you realize,” began Peggy, her dark 
eyes flashing, ‘‘that we are receiving charity— 
chartty—from Edna? She is a Lady Bounti- 
ful, and we’re like the English poor—in 
‘olden days. We take her gifts, and’”— 

A chorus interrupted her. She had sown 
the dragon’s teeth and raised up warriors. 
The nine went homewards, all talking at once 
and all talking loudly. 

Fortunately for their smarting feelings, 
Edna’s birthday was at hand. It was the 
custom of the nine to put a quarter or fifty 
cents to a common fund, and buy whatever 
appeated most appropriate ds a class-offeting. 

This titne, upder Peggy’s leadership, they 
begged money from parents, they mort- 
gaged theit own future bitthday gifts, and 
asked for what its purchase would have cost 
now, in hard cash—they even worked to 
earn money. Then, instead of sending a 
common gift, ‘As if we were not indi- 
viduals,” cried Peggy—they each chose a 
present in many cases as costly as the class 
offering had been. Edna was astonished— 
so were her parents. Moreover, they began 
to bring her tributes at lunch time, fully as 
costly as het own, until the result that they 
desired was achieved; naimely, the little 
heitess learned that they desired no patton- 
age and tio charity, 

After this her own gifts became more 
serisible, anid theirs could equal hers without 
effort. Probably some wise grown-tps con- 
tributed to this result. However,  gift- 
giving became almost normal. 

Almost, not quite. Christmas gifts were 
not in excess of the occasion, nor birthday 
tokens. But a fancy for somewhat ex- 
travagant “‘Commencement presents” came 
into vogue, and, as this year was graduation 
year for their class, they all felt the need 
of making some special effort. True, Edna 
had learned that she was one in & republicj— 
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that her wealth did not entitle her to give 
herself Lady Bountiful airs,—in fact, the 
nickname had clung to her until she had 
lived it down,—but they all felt that this 
year she would probably outdo herself. So, 
two months before Commencement day, 
the graduating class began to worry over 
the graduation presents. 

They began saving pennies and earning 
them. They began sending for strange 
catalogues! 

Then something happened that made poor 
Peggy wish she had never interfered. Her 
democratic spirit proved a boomerang. 

Two months before Commencement, the 
relative who sent her widowed mother the 
tiny income on which they lived died sud- 
denly, leaving his affairs in confusion. The 
income ceased. Peggy’s brave little mother 
took in fine sewing. Peggy wanted to leave 
school at once and find work; but that would 
have made her mother too unhappy, so she 
abandoned the idea. After all, it was but 
for two months. 

For about three weeks stern necessity, 
and many studies, kept Peggy from worrying 
over minor grievances. Then came a thought 
of the Commencement,—nay, more, the 
graduation presents! She could, as she said 
with a bitter little laugh, give “nobody 
nothing!’”’ Peggy was a sensible girl, but 
it wasn’t pleasant to think of the presents 
she would inevitably receive, and the none— 
or next to none—she could give. For a time 
she decided frankly to give none of any sort, 
but that seemed too blunt. No, she must 
do her best and make some little token for 
each of the nine dear friends she cared for 
so well. 

' Three weeks before Commencement her | 
mother was taken ill. Peggy did all the 
work, nursed her mother splendidly, and 
went to school only because her presence at 
home during school hours actually sent her 
invalid’s temperature up—or so the invalid 
declared. 

Fortunately, she had worked so well 
during the year that no cramming was 
necessary now. So she had tite during 
the long evenings to work at her tiny gifts. 
For Edna she did a little water color on a 
postal, For Florrie she crocheted six but- 
tons; For Alice she made a pretty hair 
ornament ott of a tiny bit of white feather 
and a scrap of white silk. The other gifts 
were in proportion. And at last they were 
all ready, wrapped in white paper, and 
addressed. 

Two days before the Commencement fes-. 
tivities Mrs. Chester was taken. worse. 
It happened to be in the middle of the night. 
Peggy, finding her own skill of no avail, 
rushed out to call the doctor, who lived not 
very fat away. As she stood on his door 
steps, tinging ftantically at the bell, she 
saw a sttatize red gleatn through the cracks 
of a door a little firther down the stteet, 
She was in too mtich anxiety about her 
mother to take in the significance of the 
red gleam, which, however, registered itself 
on her sub-consciousness. When the doctor 
had started at a run for her home, the red 
gleam forced its way to the surface of her 
mind, and she turned back. The doctor 
would do all that human skill could do for 
her mother: her duty lay clear before her. 
It was agony to do this, for the child loved 
her mother passionately; but on she went, 
and rang the bell of the front door, Int a 
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few moments she had them all astir! 
few more she had given the alarm on either 
side. Then, unaided, she dragged the 
ladder from the back yard and held it while 
the mother of the family crept down it, 
carrying her six weeks’ old baby. The 
father, above, lowered the children and then, 
coming down himself, broke the ladder! 

“All safe,”’ cried the mother, drawing her 
children to her. “‘What does anything 
matter, if you are all safe!”’ 

Just then there appeared at the window 
from which they had come a little black 
head, and a plaintive, though energetic, 
little bark implored that the doggie of the 
establishment might not be left to perish. 

The father, in great distress, ran round to 
a neighbor’s for another ladder. One was 
brought; but it was so slight that he, a heavy 
man, dared not ascend it. The rapidly 
gathering, half-clad crowd urged him to 
think of himself, and the plaintiff barking 
went on. 

Peggy could not stand it. She placed the 
ladder against the wall, and before any one 
could stay her was half-way up it! They 
cried, they besought, and at last they busied 
themselves holding the ladder firmly against 
the wall, while Peggy reached the little dog, 
and, clasping him in her arms, began the 
descent. When she reached the ground, 
she felt for a moment as if she must faint, 
and then the thought of her mother seemed 
to bring her strength and calm. She slipped 
from the crowd, now augmented by the 
fire department, and ran home, 

For one terrible moment she was half 
afraid to enter. Then she pushed open the 
door. 

“Mother!” she said. 

The doctor turned round and held up a 
warning finger. 

“Hush,” he said. 
doing well.” 

Peggy began to cry. The doctor looked 
at her in surprise. 

“Come, my child, control yourself,’ he 
began—and then he saw the red light beyond 
the door. : 


“She’s asleep. She’s 


“They’re all right, too,” sobbed Peggy.. 


“JT. told them in time.’”’ The doctor looked 
at her, a light in his eyes. 

Then he gave her some water, and bade 
her lie down beside her mother. 

Twenty-four hours later the excitement 
caused by the fire had died down. But the 
story-of Peggy’s rescue, first of the family, 
by her warning, and second of the dog, by 
her courage, had spread, and probably grown! 
At any rate she found herself a heroine. 

In nothing was the estimation in which 
she was now held shown so strikingly as in 
the reception of her gifts. Edna, as well as 
the others, had surpassed themselves. But 
no one seemed to notice any gifts but Peggy’s. 

“Yes, they’re lovely; but, oh, see what 
Peggy gave me!” was heard on every side. 
Edna, kissing her, said that the postal was 
to have the most beautiful frame Boston 
could show. Alice declared that her orna- 
ment was to be worn at her first real grown- 
up party! Florrie’s mother promised that a 
fine white linen dress should be made for 
the crocheted buttoris—and so on till every 
gift had been almost enshrined by its re- 
cipient. Edna’s presents to her class-mates 
—teally valuable pearl pins, all alike—were 
taken as a matter of course, and, like every 
other gift, thrown into the shade by Peggy’s. 
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“Just think how they like those simple 
things,” she said to her mother. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Wilson, to the proud and 
happy mother, “if the giver be of value, 
so is the gift.” 

He turned to Edna, and the other girls, 
who were all looking half wonderingly at 
Pegey = 

“My children, try, each of you, so to 
live that your gifts are of value because 
of the value of the giver!”’ 


The Queer Breakfast Tables. 


There wasn’t a thing on the table that 
morning that Phil liked. He even set aside 
the well-prepared grape-fruit and the piping- 
hot rolls that Norah had just brought in. 

‘Suppose you had to get your own break- 
fast?”’? asked Uncle Ned, slowly, looking up 
from the paper he was reading. 

“But no one has to do that—no one so 
small as I,”’ returned Phil, in surprise. 

“Yes; and very much smaller—some little 
fellows that I have seen,’”’ declared Uncle 
Ned. “They not only have to get their own 
meals, but they have to find their own tables 
as well,—and queer ones they are, too!”’ 

“What are they made of?”’ asked Phil. 

“Wheat stubble,” replied Uncle Ned, 
seriously. 

“And who are the little fellows?” and 
Phil laid down his knife and fork. 

“Bob White—and his brothers. Suppose 
I tell you about their queer little breakfast 
tables,” continued Uncle Ned, ‘‘and what 
they find on them to eat. 

“Tn the first place, Mr. and Mrs. Bob 
White have a great many children—more 
than any other birds we know. At a single 
sitting Mrs. Bob White will hatch out from 
eighteen to twenty little ones. 

“How, then, could Mr. and Mrs. Bob 
White ever get sufficient bugs and worms for 
eighteen or twenty hungry mouths! 

“Well, they don’t. The task would be 
too great. Soassoonas the baby Bob Whites 
are hatched, they have to begin to find their 
own food or starve. And where do you 
imagine they find the queer little breakfast 
tables that they use?”’ 

“T don’t know,” said Phil. 

“They are the wheat stubble, and on these 
strange tables they find their food all pre- 
pared: they don’t have to set them at all! 

“Mrs. Bob White doesn’t hatch her family 
until near the last of June, and by that time 
the farmers have harvested their wheat. On 
the stubble—the breakfast tables for the little 
Bob Whites—is what is called the Hessian 
fly, a very small insect, much like a mosquito. 

“These tiny flies just wait there, unless 
they are used for food, until the new fields 
are ploughed and the green wheat blades are 
up. Then they go there and eat a little 
house in these new green blades, and there 
they stay through the winter, eating the sap 
of the plant for food; and thus they injure 
the next year’s wheat crop. 

“(When the Hessian fly is waiting for the 
new wheat to come up, Mr. and Mrs. Bob 
White—if they live in that vicinity—come 
along with their family of boys and girls, and 
they tell them in their bird language—very 
easy for the little ones to understand—each 
to find a table and eat his breakfast.”’ 

“They are queer little breakfast tables, 
surely,” laughed Phil. ‘‘And it’s queer food. 
But aren’t the little Bob Whites useful!”’ 
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“Indeed they are!” declared Uncle Ned. 
“And the more there are of them, and the 
more of the queer little breakfast tables they 
put to use, the larger will be our wheat crop, 
and the more rolls and cakes there will be for 
ourselves to eat!’’—A. F. Caldwell, in Sun- 
day-school Times. 


The New Boy’s Motto. 


After Halstead Murray and Roger Barnes 
left school they each applied for a place 
in the First National Bank in Hughes- 
town, the small city where they lived. 
Roger got the place and came around to tell 
Halstead about it. ‘Sorry for you, old fel- 
low,” he said cheerfully; ‘‘but there was only 
one place, you see, and [had the pull. You 
know Mr. Stevens is one of the directors, 
and my uncle worked for him for years. 
Uncle Sam said a good word for me, and 
there I am.” 

Mr. Murray was blacking his shoes 
when Halstead told him about Roger’s 
visit. He finished the side of the shoe he 
was rubbing, and then, as he dipped his 
brush in the blacking box again, he asked 
with a quizzical smile, ‘‘What did you say 
to that?” 

“Why,” Hal laughed a little, ‘I said I 
was glad for him. That was all. There 
seemed to be nothing else to say.” 

“That’s right,” said the father, as he 
fell to rubbing the second shoe. ‘We'll 
have to try to catch hold of some other 
rope, boy.” 

But no other opening appeared, and 
Halstead was feeling rather blue, when he 
received a card asking him to call at the 
bank one day. He went promptly, and came 
back with the great news that Roger had 
left and he was engaged in Roger’s place. 

A week afterward he found his Cousin 
Clara at the table when he came home, a 
little late, to dinner. ‘‘How’s banking?” 
she began. 

“T can only tell you about ice banks,” 
returned Hal, cutting his beef soberly. 
“I’m an ice chopper, ma’am. Been at it 
all morning.” 

Clara looked puzzled. ‘Why, your 
mother said you’d gone into the First Na- 


tional. What do you mean?” 
“Tm hardly in,” he said. “I’m rather 
an outside clearing-house. It’s stormed 


nearly all the time for a week, you know, 
and my part of the banking business is to 
keep the bank steps and sidewalks cleared.” 

Clara smiled. ‘‘I see,’’ she said, ‘“‘be- 
ginning at the lowest round, and all that 
sort of thing: Too low down for Roger, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Roger says,” replied Hal, “that he 
told Mr. Peters that he could shovel snow 
anywhere. He came here to learn banking.” 

“How about you?” Clara persisted. 

Halstead hesitated. Then he opened his 
watch at the back and passed it across the 
table. Engraved on the inner cover were 
the words ‘‘Obey orders.” ‘Father and 
mother had that put on when they gave 
me the watch, two years ago,” he said.— 
Exchange. 


Little Charlie and Jamie were at the pump 
tub, trying to wash up before dinner, when 
Jamie ran into the kitchen exclaiming, 
“Mamma, Charlie’s metropolizing all that 
tub!” 
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Washington (D.C.) Letter. 


Washington has been sharing in the 
congestion (if such it can be termed) of the 
cold wave that brought the mercury, accord- 
ing to official record, to thirteen degrees 
below zero, and much lower by unofficial 
records,—an unheard-of condition for this 
city. Six or eight inches of snow have lain 
upon the ground for a week, and the rare 
sound of sleigh-bells and the unusual sight of 
sleigh vehicles have given a real winter at- 
mosphere to the national capital. To 
celebrate this unusual opportunity, a winter 
carnival was held upon the tidal basin, 
attended by, according to newspaper report, 
fifteen thousand people. Electric lights, 
Japanese lanterns, and bonfires lighted up 
the ice, .while fancy-costumed skaters in 
great number, fancy sleighing turnouts, 
together with sight-seers of all sorts, made a 
winter scene that would seem more normal 
for Montreal or St. Petersburg than for 
Washington. 

The cold has not lessened the attractiveness 
of this delightful city nor diminished the 
interest in the many centres of political, 
artistic, educational, and social institutions. 

Congress rums its uneven way with a 
surprising amount of detail, tied with a 
surprising amount of red tape, through a 
course of affairs that, as Lord Dundreary 
would say, ‘‘no fellow can find out,” but 
which some fellows are able to keep in 
hand and bring to a goal. Just now the 
House is giving the most of its time to the 
District of Columbia, seeking to economize 
and to energize the administration of affairs. 
It seems to one not very familiar with 
municipal or political affairs that the city 
of Washington and the District of Columbia 
might be governed in a way that would lift 
the burden of detail from the National 
Congress, and save Congressmen who have 
only temporary homes here from being 
obliged to consider the municipal details and 
expenditures of administration. Why should 
the time of the National Congress have to 
be given to providing for the paving and 
street-cleaning and the collecting and dis- 
posing of the garbage of Washington? 
Why should the National Congress have to 
decide whether the pay of the street-sweeper 
around the Central Market shall be $240 
a year, as it now is, or $2.50 per day, as has 
been proposed? The more one comes to 
understand the immense and diverse number 
of affairs that Congress has to look after, 
the more one realizes that Congress is get- 
ting swamped in details and overwhelmed 
by legislation of a private, corporate, and 
local sort, and is thus prevented from giving 
the time and thought to the larger national 
and international affairs and relations that 
affect the welfare of the whole nation and 
of the world. The Senate, however, is just 
now giving attention to the Arbitration 
Treaties, and doing it in open executive 
sessions. That the treaties are receiving 
serious consideration is evident from the 
well-considered utterances of the senators 
and from the respectful and interested 
attention given to the speeches. To predict 
what the final action may be would be haz- 
ardous, but to a rather superficial onlooker 
the prospect of the adoption of the treaties 
seems good. 

To Unitarians the condition of All Souls’ 
Church in Washington is of much interest, 
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and I can say that All Souls and its minister 
stand well in the esteem of the public. The 
church is a well-recognized and growing in- 
stitution in the city. The congregations 
are large, the church always well filled, and 
the sermons by Dr. Pierce are models of 
their kind, and their kind is of the uplifting, 
inspiring, enlightening, spiritual sort. Dr. 
Pierce has a remarkably pure and clear dic- 
tion, a manner to which no objections can 
be taken, a method of philosophic and re- 
ligious interpretation that applies spiritual 
principles to the real conditions of life, and 
withal a certain uniqueness of statement 
and illustration that gives force and interest 
to his sermons. 

The large attendance at his annual recep- 
tion is evidence at once of his popularity and 
the healthy condition of the church. The 
society has now fully secured a site for the 
new church (the one first chosen proved 
unavailable) on or near 16th and R Streets, 
next to the new Scottish Rite Masonic 
Building which is being built. A goodly 
start has been made, I believe, in the solici- 
tation of funds, and a new church will be 
forthcoming with as much rapidity as can 
be acquired. It is a very appropriate sug- 
gestion that this church should be in a sense 
a memorial by the Unitarians of the country 
to our world-known saint, Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, whose last years were so closely 
associated with this church and with the 
nation as chaplain of the United States 
Senate,—a position in which he is succeeded 
by Dr. Pierce. 

The activities of the church are vigorous. 
The Sunday-school is increasing in numbers 
and in interest. The Unity Class and the 
Emerson Class and the Post-graduate Class 
each have a fair attendance of an interested 
number. The Women’s Alliance is active, 
as will be proved by the thousand dollars 
cleared at the recent fair. Other clubs, 
social and literary and philanthropic, are 
connected with the church and doing legit- 
imate work. It will not be amiss, perhaps, to 
say that one of the attractive features of the 
church service is the excellent music of the 
All Souls’ Quartette, together with the 
impressive work of the organist. ‘The work 
of the minister, choir, and organist makes 
every Sunday service at All Souls a work of 
art as well as of devotion and inspiration. 
Nevertheless, let not Unitarians think their 
popularity is universal, or that everybody in 
Washington holds them in respect, or that 
the reign of perfect toleration is here. There 
came to me only yesterday, by public dis- 
tribution, a circular written by a ‘“‘ Prophetic 
Evangelist,” giving ‘‘a fair warning to the 
Republican and Democratic National Com- 
mittees’’ that they ‘‘will have to meet with 
greater opposition from the true Christians 
than at the last election.” This circular 
speaks of “Taft, a man who pays false 
preachers who take pleasure in ridiculing 
the Godhead of Jesus,” etce.,—‘‘he [Taft] 
pays those Unitarian preachers to preach 
the vile stuff whereby they virtually make 
Jesus a bastard.’”’ Much, even more rank 
than what has been quoted, the circular 
states, and the writer declares that “the 
crop is 750,000,000 bushels short this year”’ 
as a warning “‘that God will again smite the 
crops if they vote for an Anti-christ Presi- 
dent.’’ The warning to the Democratic and 
Republican National Committees is given 
thus: ‘‘It is your business, gentlemen, to see 
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to it that your candidate is sounded on 
these fundamental doctrines, the Godhead of 
Jesus’ miraculous birth, the blood atonement 
of Jesus, or lose the votes of true Christians 
in the coming election.” The author naively 
goes on to say: ‘‘My personal choice has 
been La Follette, providing he is not an 
antichrist. We do not know how he 
stands upon the fundamental questions 
raised in this pamphlet. We are sorry to 
see that his daughter was lately married by 
Taft’s Unitarian preacher.” ‘The circular 
then proceeds to advise the Democrats 
concerning their candidates, that they should 
not be ‘“‘Antichrist.”” ‘Harmon and Wil- 
son are sound on this question, so is Champ 
Clark in theory, if he will quit his joking 
business.” 

We could be more fully amused by the 
opinions here expressed if we knew they 
were meant to be humorous, but the pity of 
it is they are written in dead earnest, and 
are shared by many persons who would not 
think of putting them in print. No doubt 
many votes will be influenced by this sort 
of appeal, for unfortunately people are even 
yet ruled by superstition rather than by 
rational religion. J. L. Marsu. 


The Work of One Minister in 1911. 


BY X. 


Perhaps the Register may like to publish 
the following summary of the work of one 
city minister for the year 1911, abstracted 
from his annual report to his church:— 


During the year I preached on thirty-nine 
Sunday mornings at home. The pulpit was 
supplied four times by others, but two 
of these times I was present. SoI have been 
away from home on only two Sundays of 
the year, exclusive of the nine Sundays of 
the summer vacation. On three of those 
Sundays I relieved the ministers of New 
England towns by preaching for them. 

The communion was observed, as usual, 
three times during the year. 

During the year I christened, at their 
homes or in the church, twelve children, con- 
ducted or assisted in fourteen funerals, not 
all of members of the congregation, and per- 
formed four marriage services. As to pas- 
toral work, I thoroughly believe in it, and 
have pursued it as diligently as my other 
engagements would allow, visiting the sick 
and aged, new families, and all the congre- 
gation, so far as I was able. 

It is inevitable that I should be called on 
for a certain amount of outside speaking. I 
gave addresses during the year on eighteen 
occasions, before schools, churches, and con- 
ferences. In addition, I gave eight special 
addresses, four of them being Lenten talks, 
to the pupils of two private schools of the 
city. In the late winter and spring I gave 
a course of sixteen lectures on “The Ap- 
proach to a Modern Theology”’ at the neigh- 
boring theological school for the prepara- 
tion of Unitarian ministers. 

In addition to my own parish and these 
outside activities I carried two smaller move- 
ments through the year. Every Sunday 
afternoon I preached at the church in a 
northern suburb, where the numbers had 
become reduced and the financial resources 
did not warrant engaging a minister inde- 
pendently. A good Sunday-school was main- 
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tained, and the Alliance branch is vigorous. 
Once a month, usually on Saturday evenings, 
I conducted services in a growing town fifteen 
miles to the southward, where lives a group 
of families who went out from this church to 
rear their children in the country. ‘There, 
also, the Sunday-school is flourishing, and the 
Alliance is the livest and most widely influ- 
ential women’s organization in the com- 
munity. 

An attempt to hold Sunday evening ser- 
vices in our own church met with so little 
encouragement that after three months’ trial 
it was abandoned at the end of January. In 
all, I find that I have given 109 sermons, 
lectures, and addresses during 1911, taking 
me into six different States. 

My aspiration is to be minister of the whole 
Church, and not of any part of it. I hope 
never to dictate, but to be simply one worker 
among others, bearing my share, but not 
overbearing in any respect. As usual, I 
believe I have attended all the meetings of 
all the different organizations connected with 
the church. For the Women’s Alliance I 
gave four interpretative readings from Em- 
erson’s “Essays.” In the Sunday-school, 
being relieved from the duties of superin- 
tendent, which I fulfilled for three years, 
I have kept on with my class of boys of high- 
school age in a comparative study of relig- 
ions and of the sects, preparatory to an intro- 
duction to Unitarianism. I have rejoiced in 
the great success of the Men’s Club, for 
which I am glad to have been instrumental 
in securing several interesting speakers. On 
my suggestion, warmly seconded, a Shake- 
speare Class has grown out of the Unity 
Club, and is now holding fortnightly meetings 
at the minister’s house, with an attendance 
ranging from forty to sixty. 

Concluding this report of my activities, 
I may add that I have continued to serve 
as chairman of one of the large district com- 
mittees 4 the Charity Organization Society, 
meeting fortnightly to consider cases of need; 
also that I have attended the monthly meet- 
ings of the Council of the Society, and was 
chairman of a special committee on securing 
a Central Bureau of Registration for all the 
charity cases and agencies in the city. I 
have served as a member of the executive 
committee of our social settlement, Neigh- 
borhood House, and have given such occa- 
sional friendly counsel to the head worker 
as circumstances seemed to require. I was 
made chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the local district conference, which in- 

volves presiding over its meetings, and have 
taken an active part in the proceedings of 
the Board of Trustees of the neighboring 
theological school. I represented this church 
at the anniversary meetings in Boston last 
May and at the General Conference at Wash- 
ington in October, and reported my impres- 
sions later from the pulpit. Finally, I at- 
tended one important meeting of the directors 
of the Middle States Conference in New York 
jn November, and was chairman of the com- 
mittee of the local Harvard Club in charge of 
the annual declamation contest which is car- 
ried on among the pupils of the four city 
high schools. 

- During the year I have kept up, as usual, 
with certain scholarly publications, such as 
the Harvard Theological Review, the Hibbert 
Journal, and the Journal of Philosophy, Psy- 
chology, and Scientific Methods, as well as 
such high-class periodicals as the Nation and 
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the Atlantic Monthly, and with the denomi- 
national publications, the Christian Register, 
the Unitarian Advance, and Word and Work. 
I have read through a good number of solid 
books, mostly in philosophy and theology, 
but with some attention also to literature 
and current affairs, and have read parts of 
many other books, in English, French, and 
German; also a little fiction and some good 
poetry. I have kept myself in unbroken 
health by living simply, and have taken some 
recreation by hearing good music and in 
sumimer by outdoor sports. If there is a life 
more fully occupied, more various in its in- 
centives and its resources, and more con- 
sistently happy and useful than that of a 
minister who likes his work and never gets 
tired of it, I have not found out what that 
occupation is. 


“Unitarian Thought.” 


BY LF. C. 


May I add a few words to the comment 
on Prof. Emerton’s book printed in the 
Register of January 18, since that referred 
only to the second chapter? In Chapter III. 
the author treats of ‘‘ The Nature of Man,’’ 
and in a book of about three hundred pages 
he gives fifty pages to this subject. Yet no 
one would guess from reading this chapter 
that the Unitarian Church in New England 
was founded upon the belief in the Divine 
Nature of Man; that this was the central 
thought of all Dr. Channing’s preaching, as 
well as of the philosophy of Emerson and the 
theology of Theodore Parker. The Unita- 
tians of New England under Channing parted 
from the older churches, not on the basis of a 
rejection of the doctrine of the Trinity, not 
as differing in their idea of Christ and their 
attitude of mind in regard to him. The 
principal negation in their position was the 
rejection of the doctrine of total depravity. 

“‘We consider the errors which relate to 
Christ’s person as of little or no importance 
compared with the error of those who teach 
that God brings us into life wholly depraved 
or helpless.””—Channing, ‘‘Life,”’ vol. i. p. 
387. 

“We preach precisely as if no such doctrine 
as the Trinity had ever been known.’— 
Channing, “ Life,” vol i. p. 386. 

“(One sublime idea has taken strong hold 
of my mind,—the greatness of the soul, its 
divinity, its union with God by spiritual 
likeness.’”’—Channing, “ Life,’’ vol. ii. p. 424. 

This idea has pervaded the preaching of 
almost all Unitarian ministers. When a 
man comes into the denomination on the 
rationalistic side, regarding himself as a 
Unitarian because he has ceased to believe 
in the doctrine of the trinity, but still in- 
fluenced by the doctrine of total depravity, 
he is not so truly a Unitarian as one who, 
still affiliated with ‘Trinitarian churches, 
preaches the Divine Nature of Man. 

When Prof. Emerton (p. 148) speaks of 
‘the inevitable conclusion that Jesus could 
not have been divine,’ he abandons this 
central truth of Unitarianism. For this 
is its raison d’étre, its most important con- 
tribution to the church universal. 

Unitarians have been charged with re- 
garding Jesus asa ‘‘mere man.” ‘This charge 
comes from those who are still hampered 
by the influence of the doctrine of total 
depravity. Many Unitarians would feel 
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that our denomination lays more stress 
on the divine nature of Jesus Christ than 
does any other sect, since to us the divinity 
of Jesus is a real and personal quality, not 
an official attribute. 

This thought has been as well expressed 
perhaps by John Hamilton Thom as by any 
one else. He says:— 

“Our Christian belief is that there was one 
man whom, through the entireness of his 
being, God filled with his spirit, and our 
Christian doctrine is that, so believing, we 
are bound to accept this as the normal con- 
dition of human nature, as the law of the 
spirit of life for each one of us.’”’—The 
Christian Unitarian Position, Doctrinal. 

No one was keener in his criticism of the 
dogmas of the orthodox churches than 
Martineau, on almost the only occasion when 
he attacked them, (See Unitarian con- 
troversy of 1839.) Yet he had the breadth, 
and the insight to say in the same controversy, 
“Christian Liberty, Love and Piety are 
our essentials in perpetuity; our Unitarian- 
ism’ (in the narrow and restricted meaning 
of the word), ‘‘an accident of a few or many 
generations, which has arisen and might 
vanish without the loss of our identity.”— 
Christianity without Priest and without Ritual. 

If we give up the broader and higher form 
of Unitarianism to which we have been lifted 
by Channing and Martineau, and retro- 
grade into a narrow and shallow Rational- 
ism, we shall lose, and deserve to lose, a great 
opportunity. We need not think to say we 
have Channing to our Father, for God will 
raise up out of these Orthodox, these Epis- 
copalians, and Methodists children to Chan- 
ning, to do the work which was given to us 
to do, and which we might have done better 
than any other denomination. 


Communion Wine. 


At a recent meeting of the executive 
board of the Unitarian Temperance Society, 
there was an earnest discussion respecting 
the use of fermented wine at the communion 
services in our churches. The board is 
unable to state what proportion of Unitarian 
churches have made a change and now use 
unfermented grape juice, but it is evident 
that many have already taken this com- 
mendable step. All the members present 
expressed great interest in the facts stated 
by the president, showing the wide use of 
unfermented grape juice in our Protestant 
churches. This custom is now general 
among Baptists, Congregationalists, Disci- 
ples, Methodists, Presbyterians, and also 
among many smaller denominations like the 
Universalists and the Christians. 

This certainly is a most important change. 
(1) There is good authority for the conten- 
tion that it was this that Jesus used, as all 
fermented substances were forbidden as un- 
clean at the Passover season. (2) The feel- 
ings of a large and constantly increasing 
class of temperance people are such that, if 
fermented wine is used, this fact compels 
them to abstain from the service. (3) It is 
well known that its use in many cases creates 
or revives the desire for drink, leading to 
serious results. And Paul’s rule is surely 
wise: ‘‘ Never to give offence to a brother or 
cause him to stumble by eating flesh offered 
to idols or by drinking wine’ (Rom. xiv. 
21). It was voted that this statement be 
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printed in the Christian Register, and that 
the custom now so general among Protestant 
churches, the use of unfermented grape juice, 
be earnestly commended to the ministers 
and officials of our churches. 
Joseru H. CrooxeEr, President. 
ROSLINDALE, Boston. 


To the Chairman of a Parish 
Committee, 


Dear Mr. Blank:— 

I imagine a church committee does not 
always realize the position in which it places 
a minister when it breaks an engagement 
with him on short notice, as you did with 
me on Saturday. You had engaged me two 
weeks ago to preach for you on January 14. 
After that time I had an invitation to preach 
as a candidate at another place on che same 
date; but, as I had agreed to go to Blank- 
ville, I refused the second invitation. It 
would also have been possible for me to 
have filled still another pulpit as a supply on 
January 14. When you sent in word to 25 
Beacon Street on Saturday morning that I 
was not to come to Blankville Sunday, as you 
had decided not to hold service, both these 
other places were filled for that Sunday, and 
there was no opportunity left for me to 
preach on that day. The fact that you 
made an engagement with me and then 
broke it thus left me without a preaching 
station and deprived me of a week’s salary, 
a thing which a minister who is without a 
field can ill afford. Moreover it kept me idle 
a week when I might have been candidating 
elsewhere and making progress toward a 
settlement. 

I do not think that, the churches have any 
lack of good-will when they thus, as they 
so frequently do, disregard the welfare of 
the ministers who supply their pulpits. 
They merely look at the matter from one 
standpoint, and fail to consider the minister’s 
point of view, forgetting that in their dealings 
with ministers they owe the sate considera- 
tion and regard for their agreements that we 
expect between man and man in business 
relations. 

Cordially yours, 
JONATHAN PARSONS. 


Conferences on Religion and the 


Church. 


Four special conferences on _ essential 
matters of religion and the church have been 
arranged at the Twentieth Century Club 
Hall, 3 Joy Street, Boston, for successive Sat- 
urday afternoons, beginning at four o’clock. 
The programme is as follows:— 

January 27. “The Church and Social 
Ethics. Can the church hold the social re- 
former?” To be led by Dr. Samuel M. 
Crothers of Cambridge. 

February 3. “Prayer.” ‘To be led by 
President George E. Horr, of the Newton 
Baptist Theological School. 

February 10. ‘‘The Bearing of Wealth 
or Poverty upon Religion.” To be led by 
Mr. Robert A. Woods, head of the South 
End House Settlement, Boston. 

February 17. ‘‘Education and Religion.” 
To be led by Prof. George A. Coe of Union 
Theological Seminary in New York City. 

The leader will use not more than forty 
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minutes. A half-hour will then be available 
for questions and five-minute addresses. 

The purpose of these meetings is to bring 
together men and women of different 
churches who are genuinely concerned in the 
progress of true religion and to secure the 
most useful constructive discussion possible 
of vital questions affecting the future of the 
church. The public is invited. 


American Unitarian Association. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly 
meeting at 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 9, at 2 p.m. There were present 
Messrs. Atherton, Eliot, Fox, Frothingham, 
Homer, Howe, Hutchinson, Long, Wiggles- 
worth, Williams, and Wilson, and Mrs. 
Coolidge and Mrs. Keyes. 

The records of the last meeting were read, 
and the treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of December, rgrr: 

RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand Deena. Ores cogiac is ecienicieeck nod $34,022.70 
PLOW COmaone ene ripe ee iepiaicle sc echelon 6,619.41 
Income of invested funds .............. 10,145.50 
Interest on bank deposits .............. 205.32 


Church Building Loan Fund. Interest on 
defaulted payments of principal ....... 
Investment Reserve Fund. On account 
Pee: Se hci MRS eee es 
West Roxbury Meeting-house Fund. 
Contr IMAORN SS tajo:<.n:na's p's 0:0 shia ote) «0a 
Middle States Appropriations. Reim- 
bursed on this account .............. 
Gift of heirs of Miss Martha B. Tufts of 
Somerville, Mass., in accordance with 
her known wish, to create a fund to be 


51.48 
30.00 
43.00 
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known as Martha B. Tufts Fund....... 1,000.00 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 

for portion of salary and expenses of 

field secretary in Canadian North-west . 606.87 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund. 

Repaid on loans 2. ....00.00. 0000500: 2,715.00 
GOR AGNES Ci. 5 cia vinis te dinieinss's vine\eix evi 1,259.62 
Reimbursement for advances on Uni- 

tarian Building account.............. 50.34 

$57,604.31 
PAYMENTS. 

For missionary purposes (Societies, etc.) ...... $4,059.24 
Salaries and other missionary expenses . 1,013.47 
Books and tracts for free distribution. . 543.60 
Books published for sale ........... 1,163. Pi 


Expenses of Unitarian Building . 568.5 
Payments on account of sundry trust funds, 10,228. 2 
Church Building Loan Fund. Sundries ... 


inyestmeee Church Building Loan Fund. 2 
LOMB tistieten ts ove Denes ee 5,500.00 

Cash on hand Jan. 1, 1912 33,716.01 
$57,004.31 


Under Finance Committee Business the 
following votes were passed :— 


Voted, That the trustees of the Unitarian Society in 
Fairhaven be given authority to place additional insurance 
of $10,000 on the church and $15,000 on the organ, the 
premiuins to be paid from the income of the Rogers Me- 
morial Fund. 

Voted, That the matter of assuming the interest charges 
on the mortgage on the West Roxbury Meeting-house be 
referred to the treasurer with full power. 


A letter was read from Mrs. S. J. Pentland, 
offering to the Association a portrait of 
Theodore Parker, which was gratefully 
accepted. . 

The president read the list of committees 
appointed to work under the Department of 
Social and Public Service in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Unitarian Com- 
mission on the Church and the Social Ques- 
tion, and the Board. 


Vuled, That these appointments be confirmed as follows: 


SOCIAL SERVICE COMMITTEES, 


Child Welfare.—Rey. F. S. C. Wicks, Indianapolis, Ind., 
chairman; John L. Elliott, head worker Hudson Guild, 
New York City; Parker B. Field, superintendent Chil- 
dren’s Mission, Boston; William R. George, founder of 
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the George Junior Republic, Freeville, N.Y.; Alexander 
Johnson, secretary National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, Angola, Ind.; William H. Pear, general agent 
Boston Provident Association; Christopher Ruess, pro- 
bation officer Alameda Co., Oakland, Cal. 

Civil Service Reform.—Elliot H. Goodwin, secretary 
National Civil Service Reform League, New York City, 
chairman; Arthur H. Brooks, secretary Massachusetts 
Civil Service Association, Boston; Charles W. Eliot, presi- 
dent emeritus Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; 
William B. Moulton, president Illinois State Civil Service 
Commission, Chicago; Hon. Thomas M. Osborne, Auburn, 
N.Y.; Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, New York City. 

Conservation uf National Resources—George F. Swain, 
professor of civil engineering Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., chairman; William P. Brooks, professor 
in the Massachusetts State Agricultural College, Amherst, 
Mass.; George H. Glover, professor in the Colorado State 
Agricultural College, Fort Collins, Col.; James A. Tufts, 
professor in Exeter Academy, Exeter, N.H.; Charles R. 
Van Hise, president University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 

Health and Sanitation.—Dr. Eugene A. Darling, assistant 
professor of physiology Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., chairman; Dr. Arthur T. Cabot, Boston; Dr. 
a Adolphus Knopf, professor of phthisiotherapy New 
York Post-graduate Medical School, New York; Dr. 
Mark W. Richardson, secretary Massachusetts State 
Board of Health, Boston; Dr. M. J. Rosenau, professor 
of preventive medicine and hygiene Harvard Medical 
School, Boston; William T. Sedgwick, professor of biology 
and sanitary engineering Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston; John R. Shilliday, secretary Buffalo 
Association for the Relief and Control of Tuberculosis; 
Dr. S. Adolphus Knopf, professor in New York Post- 
graduate Medical School, New York. 

Housing Reform.—Bernard J. Newman, secretary Phil- 
adelphia Housing Commission, chairman; Francis A. 
Christie, professor in the Meadville Theological School, 
Meadville, Pa.; Elmer S. Forbes, chairman State Hous- 
ing Committee, Massachusetts Civic League, Boston; 
William R. Greeley, Housing Committee Massachusetts 
Civic League, Boston; Harold B. Hayden, assistant 
manager Dennison Manufacturing Co., South Framing- 
ham, Mass.; Charles Weller, secretary Associated Chari- 
ties, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Immigration—Dr. Robert F. Foerster, Department of 
Social Ethics Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
chairman; Mrs. Charles G. Ames, Boston; Dr. George 
W. Tupper, secretary Immigration Department, Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation, Boston. 

Industrial Disputes and Arbitration—Rev. Walter F. 
Greenman, Milwaukee, Wis., chairman. 

Industrial and Vocational Education—Louis P. Nash, 
master of the Grew School, Boston, chairman; Miss Sarah 
L. Arnold, Dean of Simmons College, Boston; Rev. Oscar 
B. Hawes, Philadelphia, Pa.; Frank L. Locke, president 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Union; William McAn- 
drew, principal Washington Irving High School, New 
York City; Arthur L. Williston, principal Wentworth 
Institute, Boston. 

International Arbitration—Edwin D. Mead, secretary 
World Peace Foundation, Boston, chairman; Samuel 
Bowles, editor Springfield Republican, Springfield, Mass.; 
Edwin Ginn, founder of the World Peace Foundation, 
Boston; Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Chicago.; David Starr 
Jordan, president Leland Stanford Junior University, 
Stanford University, Cal.; Hon. William Kent, member 
of Congress from California; Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
White Plains, N.Y.; Frank F. Williams, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Labor Legislation.—Dr. Arthur N. Holcombe, secretary 
Massachusetts Association for Labor Legislation, Cam-- 
bridge, Mass., chairman; Geo. H. Ellis, member Joint 
Committee on Labor Massachusetts General Court, 
Newton, Mass,; James O. Fagan, Waltham, Mass.; 
Charles F. Gettemy, director Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics, Boston; Rev. John Haynes Holmes, New York 
City; W. Z. Ripley, professor of political economy Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Marriage and Divorce—Francis G. Peabody, professor 
of social ethics Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass:, 
chairman. 

Prison Reform.—Dr. E. Stagg Whitin, professor in Co- 
lumbia University, New York City, chairman; Mrs. Isabel 
C. Barrows, Tompkinsville, N.Y.; Prescott Keyes, Fsq., 
Concord, Mass.; James P. Ramsay, probation officer, 
Lowell, Mass.; Warren F. Spaulding, secretary Massa- 
chusetts Prison Association, Boston; Joseph G. Thorp, 
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president Massachusetts Prison Association, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Public Recreation.—Rev. D. Ruy Freeman, Braintree, 
Mass., chairman; Harold M. Gage, Braintree, Mass.; 
Rev. Frederic J. Gauld, Leominster, Mass.; Ray S. Hub- 
bard, organizing secretary Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Boston; Hon. Algernon 
T. Sweeney, Newark, N.J. 

Sex Education and Hygiene—Charles W. Birtwell, secre- 
tary American Federation for Sex Hygiene, Boston, 
chairman; Rev. Percy M. Dawson, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Rev. George R. Dodson, president St. Louis Society for 
Social Hygiene; Samuel E. Eliot, head worker Woods 
Run Industrial House, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dr. Maurice H. 
Richardson, Boston. 

Reform of Court Procedure—Hon. Charles F. Amidon, 
Fargo, North Dakota, chairman. 

Rural Conditions Rev. M. B. Barnard, Rowe, Mass., 
chairman; Rev. William Channing Brown, Field Secretary 
for New England, Boston; Rev. Robert C. Douthit, Cas- 
tine, Me.; Miss Helen Holmes, Kingston, Mass.; Rev. 
Henry G. Ives, Andover, N.H.; Rev. Joseph N. Pardee, 
Bolton, Mass.; J. W. Stevens, president First National 
Bank, Greenfield, Mass. 

Standards of Living and Labor—Frederic Almy, secre- 
tary Charity Organization Society, Buffalo, N.Y., chair- 
man; Rev. Edwin A. Rumball, Rochester, N.Y.; Miss 
Zilpha D. Smith, Associate Director School for’ Sucial 
Workers, Boston. 

Taxation —Jobn Brindley, assistant professor of politi- 
cal economy, Iowa State College, Ames, Ia., chairman. 

Temperance—Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., president 
Unitarian Temperance Society, Roslindale, Mass., chair- 
man; Alexander F. Chamberlain, assistant professor of 
anthropology, Clark University, Worcester, Mass.; Mrs. 
Caroline B. Crane, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Rev. Charles F. 
Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Rev. Thomas L. Eliot, Port- 
land, Ore.; Rev. Carl G. Horst, Wollaston, Mass.; Hon. 
Robert Luce, Somerville, Mass.; Mrs. Mary P. Wells 
Smith, Greenfield, Mass. 


The secretary read a communication from 
the Colonial Society, thanking the Associa- 
tion for its hospitality in the past and its 
offer of the same for the coming year. 

The meeting adjourned at 3.00 P.M. 

Lewis G. WiLson, Secretary. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Many teachers who are regtilarly teach- 
ing well in Sunday-schools are not aware that 
there may be still a better way. In her 
two lectures on Story-telling, Miss Poor has 
given help to the class to find a better way 
by showing the essential points in a good 
story as well as the necessity of choosing 
and adapting stories to satisfy the needs of 
a class of children. Illustrations are freely 
used to show the principles underlying story- 
telling, and later books will be brought in, 
which are to be examined with reference to 
selecting suitable stories for needs in the 
different grades of Sunday-school. 

Miss Johnson’s class on Tuesday morning 
is in regular attendance, and is interested this 
month in the study of the Gospel of John. 
A half-hour spent at the weekly devotional 
service Tuesday morning, followed by a 
visit to Miss Johnson’s class, would well re- 
pay one. ; 


Hackley School. 


The preachers for the Sunday services at 
Goodhue Memorial Chapel, Hackley School, 
Tarrytown, N.Y., are announced as follows: 
January 28, Rev. Albert P. Fitch, D.D., 
president Andover Theological Seminary, 
Cambridge, Mass.; February 4, Rev. John 
H. Lathrop, Brooklyn N-Y.; February 11, 
Rey, F, S, Hunnewell, White Plains, N.Y.; 
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February 18, Rev. Newell D. Hillis, D.D., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; February 25, Rev. Augus- 
tus M. Lord, D.D., Providence, R.I.; March 
3, Rev. Robert Collyer, Lit.D., New York 
City; March 10, Rev. Roger §S. Forbes, 
Dorchester, Mass.; March 17, Rev. Minot 
Simons, Cleveland, Ohio.; April 14, Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, D.D., New York City; 
Ap. .21-e Rev. -brank= ©... Hall, . D:D, 
New York City; April 28, Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow, Concord, N.H.; May 5, Rev. Philip 
S. Moxom, D.D., Springfield, Mass.; May 12, 
Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright, D.D., New 
York City; May 19, Rev. James C. 
Duncan, Clinton, Mass.; May 26, Rev. 
Frederick R. Griffin, Montreal, Can.; June 2, 
Rev. William W. Fenn, D.D., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


A Consecrated Alliance. 


The president of the Sunday School So- 
ciety counts as one of the rarest opportunities 
of his life the privilege of speaking to the 
New England Associate Alliance, assembled 
in the splendid house of worship of the First 
Unitarian Society, in West Newton, at 
noon of January 18. More than six hundred 
members of this splendid body had gathered 
for the consideration of high themes, all 
centring about the thought of consecration. 
From the welcoming word and prayer of 
the pastor, Rev. Julian C. Jaynes, to the 
happy ending in the afternoon, all was 
high, inspiring, uplifting. Mrs. Smith pre- 
sided in her most effective manner, the re- 
ports were encouraging, the calls to higher 
service commanding. 

The Alliance may well be called the 
beating heart of the church. Its vitality 
means health to all our enterprises. For a 
generation it has stood pre-eminently for 
church loyalty. Those who founded it have 
grown old in the service or have passed to 
their reward. Younger hands have taken 
up the work with no less devotion, and, 
wise with the experience of the pioneers, are 
pressing forward into new paths and to 
higher planes of service. At this West 
Newton meeting, not only the one address, 
but the whole session, emphasized the idea 
that consecration—a willingness to give 
more than is received, and a glad dedication 
of all our powers to high ends—is the 
privilege of men and women, as of associations 
of men and women, and that in such con- 
secration is found happiness, peace, success. 

On the Sunday preceding this meeting 
the president preached for Rev. Charles P. 
Wellman at Channing Church, Dorchester, 
spoke to the Sunday school, and conducted 
a Round-table Conference in the afternoon. 
This is peculiarly a young people’s church, 
and, under the pastoral guidance of Mr. 
Wellman, has much promise for the future. 
Miss Davis of the Tuckerman School is the 
devoted superintendent, and is supported 
by a group of capable workers. Monday 
was largely given to the work of the com- 
mittee preparing the new Easter service. 


| ‘This service is taking shape lwith such rap- 


idity that hopes are entertained that it will 
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be ready for distribution by the 1st of March. 
On Tuesday, January 16, the president 
addressed the Alliance at Fitchburg. Rev. 
Mr. Leavens is supremely happy in his op- 


Fellowship for Social Justice 


The resolutions on Social Justice, recently adopted by 
the General Conference at Washington, D.C., have been 
printed under the heading, “Our Platform,” by “the 
Fellowship” and may be ordered at the rate of 25 
cents a hundred by addressing the secretary, F. K. Gifford, 
Sandwich, Mass. Large cards, 22 x 28 inches, may be had 
at 25 cents apiece. 

F. K. Gtrrorp, Secretary, 


Peal J. T. SUNDERLAND is prepared to 

supply pulpits for limited periods. Pre- 
fers not to make engagements for less than four 
Sundays. Besides sermons, he offers many lec- 
tures, single and in series, illustrated and other. 
Address, 22 West Hancock Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Deaths. 


GILMAN.—In Meadville, Pa., on Tuesday, January 23, 
19t2, Nicholas P. Gilman, aged sixty-three years and two 
ays. 


KIMBALL.—In Wilton, N.H., Dec. 20, ro1z, John 
ey Kimball, Esq., born in Lowell, Mass., Sept. 23, 

Mr. Kimball was the son of John and Hannah (King) 
Kimball. The whole of the business period of his life was 
passed in his native city of Lowell, which he served many 
years in various capacities in the municipal offices, having 
been president of the common council. He was for a 
long time the president of the Appleton Bank in Lowell. 
He was extensively engaged in the settlement of estates 
and the care of property. He was a man who was highly 
esteemed and universally respected. He was a lifelong 
Unitarian, and had taken the Christian Register for sixty 
years, which he carefully read each week. He was an 
active member of the Unitarian church of Lowell, and 
long the chairman of its executive board. About twenty 
years ago his health gave way under the severe strain 
of the many duties which he had undertaken, and he 
retired from active business, removing to his beautiful 
country home in Wilton, where he passed his declining 
years, in the society of his estimable wife and in the en- 
joyment of the religious services in the ancient church of 
his ancestors, on the hill, at Wilton Centre. s 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J, S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 


Cremation, and Transfer arrangements, 
Established prices for furnishings and services. 
Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment for City and Out of Town f 


services. 
Chapel for services, without charge. 


FRANK S. WATERMAN, Pres. and Mégr- 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
Telephone Roxbury 72 


Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address Undertaker, } 
Boston.” 


CHILD WANTED. 


Wanted by a lady a boy about six years of age, to care 
forand educate as her own. Address B. B., Christian Reg- 
ister, 272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


[NVAEIDS or elderly people looking for a pleasant, 
comfortable home write to Mrs. Clara C. Russell, Lan- 


caster, Mass. References. 


PEEASANT home for invalids, elderly people, or con- 
valescents. Home comforts, best of care. Terms rea- 
sonable. Miss Grant, 17 Oak Street, Belmont, Mass., or 
telephone Belmont, 302-M. 


Unique eleven weeks Naples to Scotland Coaching 
trips; Automobile through Chateau Country. June 2end, 
1912, $660.00. Write to-day for Program. Mrs. Beckwith, 
85 Sickles Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y. 


ANTED. Position as managing housekeeper or 

homemaker by woman of experience. Address 

THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL, Mrs, Clara T, Guild, 
Dean, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
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portunity in this church and city and in 
the affectionate esteem of his people. The 
Alliance is devoted to the Sunday school, 
having regularly appointed visitors at its 
every session. The names of these visitors 
are on each weekly bulletin, sent by mail 
to every family. Superintendent Upham 
is devoted and able, and reports a thriving 
school. 

On Sunday morning, January 21, the presi- 
dent preached for Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell 
of Brockton, and spoke to the school. Mr. 
Ferrell is president of our National Young 
People’s Religious Union and is keenly alive 
to the value of religious work among our 
young people. He teaches a class in his 
Sunday school, preaches again, and conducts 
another Sunday school at Eastondale in the 
afternoon, and has frequent evening engage- 
ments with Young People’s Unions. His 
superintendent, Miss Harriet H. Cooper, 
brings to her work a fine training and a 
devoted spirit. The main body of the 
school is studying Sunderland’s ‘The Bible 
and the Bible Country.’ Every pupil has 
a note-book and pencil; a map, with the 
picture of a horse pinned upon it here and 
there to represent the progress of journeys, 
is before all; and Miss Cooper, by well- 
chosen questions which all write in their 
books and to which they are expected to 
write answers, and by stories relating to the 
places visited, makes the lessons most in- 
teresting. It would be difficult to name 
another school where more genuine interest 
is manifested or where better work is being 
done. 

In the evening there was another address 
at Winthrop, in Rev. Mr. Innes’s church, 
under the auspices of the local Young People’s 
Religious Union, members of the Cudworth 
Guild of East Boston being also present by 
invitation. ‘The subject for discussion was 
“The Church and the Young People,” and 
much interest was shown. The Winthrop 
church seems to be in excellent condition in 
all its parts, and is looking hopefully toward 
the future. 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 


Work for Social Service. 


A good many of our unions are fast be- 
coming interested along lines of social ser- 
vice and might well have special committees 
for this purpose. These might co-operate 
with the general social service committees 
that have come into existence of late in 
many of our local churches: thus young and 
old can join in a common work. 

In this connection the very latest tract 
in the Social Service series of the American 
Unitarian Association, entitled ‘Social Ser- 
vice for Young People in the Church School,” 
by Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley, might be 
read and many of its suggestions carried out 
to good advantage by our young people. 
Mrs. Beatley says:— 

“An important factor in holding the 
interest of the young people in our churches 
is organization for social service. It is true 
that the note of service is clearly sounded 
in young people’s meetings of all denomina- 
tions, but rarely with a steadiness of tone 
to command constant attention and re- 
sponse... . Efficiency in social service re- 
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quires well-considered plans for progressive 
and related effort. The subject of morals 
is so intimately connected with that of 
service that the importance of efficiency 
as an ideal is clear. There should be care- 
ful organization from the youngest groups 
of children to the oldest, not only for the sake 
of the good cause to be served, but for the 
distinct purpose of arousing and sustaining 
in young people an interest in the world 
outside of self... . 

“The child must possess certain measures 
of self before he can appreciate the needs 
of others, but he should not be permitted 
to wait for adolescence to know something of 
the rewarding joys of service. In early 
years the church groups may provide just 
that form of social activity which will show 
to the child his place of helpfulness in his 
own home and in the larger world of others. 
The balance of the individual and the social 
may be acquired in the formative years, 
and through continuous training may be 
preserved for the years to come.... 

“Every home should aim to provide for 
such early service by the sharing of family 
cares, gradually enlarging its interests to 
include those of the larger family of the 
church. If the home of to-day, through 
changed conditions, fails to train its children 
in tasks of service, herein may be found the 
larger opportunity of the church. ‘The great 
human family is forever calling out its need, 
and willing hands and feet may go on mercy’s 
errands everywhere. ... 

“The groups for social service organized 
among the young people of our churches to 
teach the lesson of human helpfulness un- 
consciously build for themselves the living 
temples of character whose foundations are 
the everlasting Rock.” 

A well-defined plan for class groups in 
Sunday-school work, ranged according to 
age, is also included in this tract, whose 
reading is heartily recommended to every 
member of our young people’s societies. 
Most Unitarians know something of the 
valuable work done in the Sunday-school of 
the Church of the Disciples, Boston, Mass., 
and will welcome the valuable suggestions 
set forth in the above tract. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements, 


Rev. Carlyle Summerbell, of the Christian 
ministry, having satisfied the Committee 
on Fellowship of the New England States, 
is hereby commended to our ministry and 
churches. Certificate granted Nov. 25, rort. 
Committee, Austin S. Garver, Augustus M. 
Lord, and William Channing Brown. 


In King’s Chapel, on Monday, January 29, 
at 2.30 P.M., Prof. W. W. Fenn will deliver 
the Lowell Iustitute lecture on ‘‘The Theol- 
ogy of Contemporary Religion apart from 
the Church.” Rev. James De Normandie, 
D.D., will conduct the mid-week service on 
Wednesday, January 31, at 12 M. 


The Ministerial Union will meet in Chan- 
ning Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Monday, 
January 29, at 10.30 A.M. In accordance 
with the vote passed by the Union at its 
meeting in Channing Hall on Nov. 27, 1911, 
the officers of the American Unitarian Asso- 
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ciation will be present to reply to questions 
concerning the work and administration of 
the Association. Members of the Union who 
propose to ask questions which require the 
looking up of facts or figures will kindly notify 
the Secretary of the Association in advance. 
After luncheon, Judge Harvey H. Baker of 
the Juvenile Court, Boston, will speak on 
“Juvenile Delinquents and How to Deal with 
Them.” The executive committee will meet 
at the close of the afternoon session. 


Meetings. 


NEw ENGLAND Associate ALLIANCE.— 
The midwinter meeting was held in the First 
Unitarian Church, West Newton, on Thurs- 
day, January 18. The morning session 
opened with a happy greeting by the pastor 
of the church, Rev. Julian C. Jaynes, who 
paid a glowing tribute to the loyalty and 
ability of Alliance Women. The usual 
devotional exercises followed. In introduc- 
ing the topic of the day, ‘Service,’ the 
president, Mrs. Alma Faunce Smith, spoke of 
the aim of the meeting as being to suggest 
how to help its church. The first speaker, 
Mrs. C. R. Eliot, told of the work at Bul- 
finch Place, which is all very personal and 
through which hundreds have been lifted 
into a new life. Mrs. Preston Friend of 
Gloucester spoke of service rendered the 
North Shore fisherman, and also made a plea 
for the Southern Circuit work. Mrs. H. C. 
Parker spoke of missionary work in general, 
and the opportunities to make our lives count 
for something. Rev. William I. Lawrance 
followed with an address on “‘ Consecration,” 
which he defined as the thought given to the 
high character of this noble work. Life is 
given us not to get all we can out of it, but 
to see how much wecan putintoit. Toserve 
others is our work. The roll-call showed 
an attendance of over 600 delegates from 94 
branches. After the luncheon hour Mrs. 
Frederick T. Lord gave an appreciation of 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. “She had a 
genius for doing right and for helping others 
to do it.” Miss Bertha Langmaid offered 
the following resolution which was unani- 
mously adopted: ‘‘The members of the 
New England Associate Alliance here as- 
sembled desire to express their appreciation 
of the debt they owe to the late Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells, in whose mind the idea of 
forming this Associate Alliance first took 
shape, and who was for eleven years its 
devoted president.” It was also voted to 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
5 o oston. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
ers temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last yore the Mission reached 833 children. 

Number of children in charge increased 20%. 

Total expense increased 18%. 

Regular income and gifts increased only 11%, 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 

Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS, 
VicE-PRESDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
SzcreTary, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dmectors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatles, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Phili v 


De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. Fox, Miss 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth L. Tuttle. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Surt., 279 Tremont St. 
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place Mrs, Wells’s name on the memorial 
list of the National Alliance by individual 
subscription, which may be sent to the 
treasurer. The address of the afternoon 
was given by Rev. Julian C. Jaynes upon 
“Church Unity.” Beginning with the time 
before America was the open door for sec- 
tarian freedom. Mr. Jaynes showed how a 
unity of creeds was impossible and not to 
be desired. Fortunate it is that there are 
so many forms of worship and devotion, for 
there must be diversity before there can 
be unity,—unity of aim, unity of service, 
unity in fellowship and co-operation. Chris- 
tian unity is vastly greater than Church 
unity. The spring meeting will be held in 
Quincy the fourth Thursday in April. 
Jessie M. Fisher, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Churches. 


Grarton, Mass.—The Congregational 
Church (Unitarian), Rev. Samuel C. Beane 
D.D.: The society wished that all its 
friends, near and far, could have joined, on 
the evening of January 15, in the inspiring 
service of the rededication of the beautiful 
church, lately remodelled. The invocation 
was by Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, Second 
Parish, Worcester; reading of the Scriptures, 
by Rev. Samuel C. Beane, Jr., of South Me- 
morial Church, Worcester; word of welcome, 
by Mr. Francis M.. McGarry; formal act 
of dedication, by the minister and response 
by the people; a most thoughtful sermon, 
by Rev. Palfrey Perkins; greetings from 
the Worcester Conference, by Rev. Charles 
B. Elder, D.D., Church of the Unity, Worces- 
ter; and the Baptist minister of the town, 
Rev. William E. Blake, led in the Lord’s 
Prayer. Rev. Samuel A. Harlow of the 
Evangelical Congregational church had ac- 
cepted a part in the reading of the Psalter, 
but was prevented by illness. The fine old 
colonial church was burned in 1862, and 
rebuilt soon after, but unfortunately not 
on the old lines. At that period, church 
architecture was crude and in a state of 
transition. In remodelling the church, the 
society had the opportunity to return in a 
measure to the old colonial lines and to the 
quiet, harmonious coloring of earlier days. 
Back of the pulpit fluted columns and pilas- 
ters reach to the ceiling, adding beauty and 
dignity to the church. With the pearl gray 
walls and white woodwork, crimson has been 
used with excellent effect in the recess back 
of the columns, in the pulpit furnishings, the 
pew cushions, and the Wilton trackers on the 
hard-wood floor. The old mahogany pulpit 
was burned with the old church. Now a 
beautiful new one, with its fittings and fur- 
niture, is the gift of a Buffalo friend in 
memory of her parents. The» generous aid 
given by a number of outside friends is 
heartily appreciated. For ten years the 
church was without a settled minister, 
owing to the fact that many people left the 
town to live elsewhere, also many during 
that time had died. Others are now taking 
- their places, and the society is in a more 
prosperous condition. In May, 1909, Dr. 
Beane became the minister, and under his 
wise and able guidance the church is going 
forward, with its various organizations in 
good working condition. 

GreEN Harsor, Mass.—Grace Chapel, 


Rev. George I. Mason: The twentieth wed- 
ding anniversary of Rev. and Mrs. Mason 
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has been “The Origin of Christianity.” 


The Christian Register 


is to be celebrated in the parish house, 
Friday afternoon, February 9, by a reception 
to the public. The fourth year of the pas- 
torate begins February 1. The ties between 
pastor and people are strong. Mr. Mason 
was surprised Christmas by a gift of money 
from some thirty friends of Green Harbor 
and Brant Rock to purchase books for his 
library. Lent will be observed by a series 
of sermons upon the last days of Jesus. 


Newsureu, N.Y.—Church of Our Father, 
Rev. Alfred G. Wilson: The annual meeting 
and parish supper were held on January 9. 
There was a large attendance, and every one 
enjoyed the excellent supper prepared by a 
committee of ladies from the Women’s 
Alliance. Reports of the Women’s Alliance, 
Men’s Club, Sunday-school, Social Circle, 
and the Girls’ Club showed all departments 
of church activity in a prosperous condition. 
The Women’s Alliance this year alternates 
a business meeting with a meeting when a 
talk is given on some literary topic or matter 
of social interest. The Men’s Club has been 
holding monthly meetings in the homes of its 
members. The Social Circle is an organi- 
zation of ladies that meets twice a month for 
sewing and social intercourse. The Girls’ 
Club makes scrap-books for the hospital 
and gives dramatic entertainments. Our 
young people’s vested choir, with a member- 
ship of about twenty-four, has rendered 
faithful service all through the year. The 
finances of the church are in excellent con- 
dition, and a printed statement of income 
and expenditure prepared by the finance 
committee was given to each member of 
the church. The minister’s report showed 
that eight persons had united with the church 
during the year. During the year was also 
lost by death Mr. Frederic Delano Hitch, 
a generous and very good friend of the church, 
and the husband of a most devoted member. 


Sumtonc, Kuast Hmis, Inp1a.—The 
Khasi Unitarian Church, Rev. H. Kissor 
Singh: On the r2th of December, at 7.30 A.M, 
there was special divine service in cele- 
bration of the Coronation Durbar of their 
Imperial Majesties in Delhi. The preacher 
laid stress on the wonderful progress made 
by the Khasis under the influence of the 
British rule. 


URBANA, ILL.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Albert R. Vail: Sunday morning services 
began in September with a sermon series on 
“The Future of Christianity in the Light of 
Present Criticism.’’ In this series Mr. Vail 
gave sermons on the following subjects: “Is 
Modern Heresy the Antichrist?” ‘Higher 
Criticism and the Orthodox Bible,” ‘ Evo- 
lution: Friend or Foe?”’ ‘‘ Politics versus the 
Kingdom of God,” “The Antichrist of 
Materialism,” “Why Christianity triumphs.”’ 
The Unity Club has held meetings each Sun- 
day evening. ‘These meetings are largely 
attended by students in the University of 
Illinois, and as every one present feels free 
to ask questions or to make comments, no 
matter what may be his nationality or relig- 
ious belief, the discussions are intensely in- 
teresting and very helpful. The subject of 
the Unity Club meetings during the autumn 
In 
November Mr. Vail preached a series of ser- 
mons on Efficiency. The titles were: ‘‘ What 
is Efficiency?”’ ‘Why attend College?” 
“How to manage Thought,” ‘Conservation 
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of Inner Forces.” In June the trustees de- 
cided that the financial condition of the church 
justified them in having an organ installed. 
The Organ Fund has been worked for by the 
Women’s Alliance during the past year. 
Personal pledges are still sought to meet the 
expense of the organ. An addition has been 
built at the end of the church to accommodate 
the organ. Much thought has been given 
to the interior changes of platform and 
pulpit. It is hoped the organ will soon be 
ready for use. Early in the autumn a social 
service committee was appointed. This com- 
mittee gave its aid in support of a move- 
ment to establish an associated charities in 
the twin cities of Urbana-Champaign. 


Personals. 


Rev. Edward D. Towle can be secured for 
pulpit supply by addressing Glen Rock, Mal- 
den, Mass. ‘Telephone, Malden 18. 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland is giving a course 
of four lectures at the Church of Our Father, 
First Universalist Church, Detroit, as 
follows: January 7, “The Evolution of the 
World”; January 14, “The Evolution of 
Man”; January 21, ‘‘The Evolution of 
Religion”; January 28, “The Bible, Jesus, 
and Christianity in the Light of Evolution.” 
This discussion of the relation of modern 
religion and modern science interests those 
who are seeking to solve rationally the prob- 
lems of origin, growth, and destiny of man. 


Isles of Shoals Reunion. 


The annual reunion and luncheon of the 
Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings Association 
will be held on Saturday, February 10, at 
the South Congregational Church, Boston, 
Mass. 

Further particulars will be announced later, 


The Episcopal Chavet 


The narrowness of the straitest type of 
Anglican is a perpetual marvel to Americans 
of the same communion, as well as to Eng- 
lish Nonconformists. In his recently pub- 
lished book on ‘‘The Passing of the Ameri- 
can,” Rev. G. M. Royce recalls with good- 
humored amusement some of the examples 
of this insularity that he met with while 
doing clerical duty for six years in this coun- 
try under license from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. One lady of high title asked 
him frankly how it was that he, an American, 
ever got,authority to officiate “in our Church 
of England.” He tried to explain that the 
American Episcopal Church was a part of 
the Anglican Communion, “But we are 
not Episcopalians, whatever that may be,” 
replied the lady. ‘‘ We English people be- 
long to the Church of England.” ‘‘Yes,” 
he answered, ‘‘but the Church of England is 
governed, or is supposed to be governed, by 
bishops, and is, therefore, an Episcopal 
Church.’ ‘Now, then,” said the lady deci- 
sively, ‘I will not hear any more, for you 
Americans are so clever, you know, as to 
make anything you say seem quite all right. 
You'll be telling me next that I ama Dis- 
senter, I am a communicant of the Church 
of England as by law established, and know 
nothing about your American Episcopal 
Church, as you call it,—so there now.” —The 
Christian World. 
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Pleasantries. 


Customer: ‘‘What have you in the shape 
of oranges?’’ General Storekeeper: “Well, 
we have baseballs.’’—Harlem Life. 


“Ts there anything you can do better than 
any one else?’”’ ‘‘ Yes,” replied the small boy. 
“JT kin read my own writing.’’ There are 
others. 


Lady of the House: ‘“‘You say you haven't 
had anything to eat to-day?’’ ‘Tramp: 
“Lady, if you believe me, the only thing 
I’ve swallowed to-day is insults.” 


An imperialist declared in a debate: ‘‘No 
Ireland, no Wales, no Scotland; one only 
Britain. Such are the words the mouth 
of our sovereign has always had in its eye.” 


Rev. Sylvester Horne once heard a Tory 
member of Parliament say in praise of 
bishops: ‘Bishops are not really stiff and 
starchy. There’s a good heart beating be- 
low their gaiters.”’ 


An Irish Unionist said of an Irish Na- 
tionalist, “‘Shall this man come into this 
House with unblushing footsteps, with the 
cloak of hypocrisy in his mouth, and draw 
five million acres out of our pockets?” 


“Miss Fanny, is that a langwidge that 
man’s talking?’ ‘Yes, Rose: he is a 
German; and he is studying the English 
language.” ‘‘Why, Miss Fanny, ye don’t 
have to study English: ye jes’ opens your 
mouth and talks.” 


Dr. Bartol once invited an out-of-town 
gentleman to preach for him, and the preacher 
was surprised at the size of the congregation. 
He said, ‘‘I never saw so small a congregation 
of people.” ‘Well,’ replied Dr. Bartol, 
“‘my dear sir, there are but few such people 
in the world.” 


In a small Carolina town two men were 
playing checkers in the back of a store. A 
travelling man, watching the game and not 
acquainted with the business methods of the 
citizens, called their attention to customers 
who had just entered. ‘‘Sh! Sh!’’ answered 
the storekeeper, making another move. 
“‘Keep perfectly quiet, and they’ll go out.” 
Everybody's. 


There were twin boys in the Murphy 
family, six months of age. Neighbors often 
wondered how Mrs. Murphy knew them 
apart. One day Mrs. O’Flaherty said to 
her, ‘“‘Foine pair of boys you’ve got, Mrs. 
Murphy; but how do you iver till thim apart?” 
“Faith, and that’s aisy, Mrs. O’Flaherty,” 
replied Mrs. Murphy. ‘I put me finger in 
Dinnis’ mouth, and, if he bites, it’s Moike.’”’ 
Exchange. 


At the meeting of the Ladies’ Aid Society 
it took some time to get down to business. 
Mrs. Wiggins told of her recent operation 
for appendicitis, and Mrs. Higgins and Mrs. 
Biggins had reminiscences of similar ex- 
periences. At last a lady rose to go. ‘I 
thought,’’ she lained to her hostess in 
the hall, ‘‘that it was to be a business meet- 
ing, but I find it is an organ recital.”—New 
York Times. 


Boito, the poet-composer of ‘ Mephis- 
topheles’’ and the author of the opera 
text to Verdi’s ‘Othello,’ contrived to 
squeeze a pithy characterization of two of 
Shakespeare’s heroes into a single line. He 
was asked for a contribution to an album, 
and wrote the following sentence: Ebro é 
Otel, ma Amleto é orbe (Drunken is Othello, 
but Hamlet ismad). The line could scarcely 
have been an improvisation, for it is so 
ingeniously constructed as to produce the 
same sentence whether read forwards or 
backward, 
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aa" Underground 
aE Se EN oors| Garbage Receiver 
Opens with foot. No freezing; no odor. 
price of battered cans. 
aS" Spiral Truss Ribbed 
Tso Ash Barrel 
Outwears All Others. 


Great strength without weight. No unsanitary corruga- 
tions. Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed.Circular free. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Saves the 


HEART AND VOICE 
A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains ‘355 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions ana special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CommENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter.’ The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . Lam stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

rom Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. .. . I am looking 
pala using the first part of the book in my own 
amily. 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools; 50 cents each, carriage prepaid, 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 
Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL FOR Boys. Lo 


; cation high, dry 
and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Large, airy gymnasium with swimming pool. For 
catalog, address Dr. G. R. Waite, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, nt. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, 100 miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 
pores: Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 

‘en Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of roo Acres. $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEODORE 
PARKER Farr, Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev.SAMUEL A.ELIOT,D.D., President, Trustees 

WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster _ 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. College preparatory 
and genceal courses. Address: 
TH MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie(Radcliffe) 


Four attractive housesin beautiful grounds. § 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics. 
College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. General high school course. 
Postgraduate work 
Music and Art. Domestic Science. 
Practica! course in personal accounts. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


